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Moral T raining—W ho Will Give It? 
What Can We Do about “J.D.”? 


VirciniA P. HELD 


In The Reporter 


has 


been a 


probably never 
moment in history when 
adults were not shocked by what 
they regarded as an unprecedented 
wave of bad behavior among chil- 
dren and adolescents. But in our 
time, reports of gang warfare in 
the streets, teen-age muggings, and 
senseless killings have turned shock 
to cold fear. Juvenile delinquency, 
particularly in the United States, 
has come to be considered one of 
the most urgent social problems of 
the dav. 

A number of earnest attempts 
have been made to explain the 
causes of “]. D.” Poverty, bad hous- 
ing, bad neighborhoods, broken 
homes, and psychiatric disturb- 
ance—all have been studied by able 
researchers. Sometimes a_particu- 
lar theory has been hailed by its 
enthusiasts as “the” explanation, 
but while many specific diagnoses 
have been helpful, the extent and 
the virulence of the epidemic still 
1959 
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seem as baffling as they are fright- 
ening. 

Furthermore, a number of care- 
fully planned programs have been 
instituted in various parts of our 
country to combat the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. One of the 
most ambitious of these has been 
planned for New York’s Lower 
East Side. Called “Mobilization for 
Youth,” its purpose is to saturate 
the district for six vears with the 
best that city and private agencies 
can offer in social-work and recrea- 
tional facilities, as well as psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and welfare 
services. The effectiveness of this 
program will be carefully evaluat- 
ed and the results should show 
pretty clearly whether juvenile de- 
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linquency can be controlled to any 
appreciable degree by merely in- 
creasing the kinds of services we 
have tried in the past—or whether 
they must be supplemented by 
some radically new approaches to 
the problem. Although the spon- 
sors are convinced that programs 
like the “Mobilization for Youth” 
can do a great deal of good for a 
great many children whose needs 
are desperate, they are realistic 
about the difficulties they face. 
While it is conceded that society 
must do all it can to meet desper- 
ate needs through such programs 
as “Mobilization for Youth,” a 


number of thoughtful people who 
have worked with juvenile delin- 
quents are coming to feel that so- 
ciety might do well to reexamine 
some of its basic assumptions about 


preventing delinquency. 

One of the most outspoken 
among those who would like to see 
a number of changes in current 
thinking about the needs of chil- 
dren is Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, 
director of the Association for the 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offend- 
ers. This is a welfare organization 
to which hundreds of young of- 
fenders in the New York area are 
referred for treatment by the 
courts and by public and private 
social agencies. Dr. Schmideberg 
declares that each society must ex- 
pect the crimes that are tolerated 
or sometimes even encouraged by 
popular attitudes. Punishing the 
few individuals who have actually 
committed an offense has far less 
effect than the way society in gen- 


eral disapproves of and suppresses 
the very idea of a particular crime. 


NO SENSE OF WRONGNESS 


Perhaps, Dr. Schmideberg sug- 
gests, delinquency rates in the 
United States are increasing be- 
cause our society does not suffi- 
ciently disapprove of the many acts 
of violence, brutality, theft, and 
destruction in which its youth in- 
dulges. She feels that many young 
offenders have simply never ac- 
quired a sense of the wrongness of 
cruelty and brutality and that what 
has pushed them into crime has 
often been not an uncontrollable 
impulse but simply an uncontrolled 
one. In sympathizing with the 
agony of the voung offender, Dr. 
Schmideberg argues, we fail to 
realize that a growing number ex- 
perience no agony at all. The at- 
tempt to provide humane treatment 
and psychiatric therapy for delin- 
quents has sometimes had the un- 
fortunate side effect of leading 
them to take their offense lightly. 

“A 15-year-old boy came here 
the other day,” Dr. Schmideberg 
told me, “with a handful of clip- 
pings that said delinquency is the 
fault of the parents, and that par- 
ents should talk with and try to 
understand their children. He said 
his parents didn’t understand him, 
so it wasn’t his fault that he held 
up a store.” Another delinquent 
blamed his mother, saying she was 
impossibly neurotic: she made him 
straighten up his room. “One would 
like to simply laugh at these cases,” 
Dr. Schmideberg said, “but one 
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can't, because they have unfor- 
tunately become quite typical.” 

Dr. Schmideberg feels that our 
society has allowed itself to be 
dominated by its children to a dan- 
gerous degree. “While the demands 
on the parent and teacher-to be 
fair, consistent, patient, and toler- 
ant—have been increasing, the de- 
mands on the child have been low- 
ered to such a degree he grows up 
without adequate conscience, self- 
control, or will power. He is ex- 
cessively selfcentered, and_ takes 
quite reasonable restraint or repri- 
mand as an affront.” 

Instead of humoring the child 
who is preoccupied with his own 
emotions and problems—as most 
children are—Dr. Schmideberg 
claims that it is the job of parents, 
teachers, and psychiatric workers 
to modify rather than increase the 
child’s selfcenteredness. And in- 
stead of concentrating almost en- 
tirely on changing the factors that 
may incline a child toward delin- 
quency—poverty, a father who 
drinks, aggressive impulses, and so 
on—we should look a bit more at 
how he can be. brought to over- 
come and control his tendencies to 
misbehave. 


PUNISHMENT APPROVED 


Punishment has become highly 
unpopular during the last few gen- 
erations. But Dr. Schmideberg 
thinks that since children are not 
born with an innate appreciation 
of good conduct they can acquire 
it through learning, and she ap- 
proves, as an aid in teaching them, 
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“justified and moderate punish- 
ment—including spanking—by both 
parents and teachers.” 

Dr. Schmideberg is not the only 
person with extensive experience 
with young delinquents who is con- 
cerned about present attitudes to- 
ward children and adolescents in 
this country. Judge Peter T. Far- 
rell is senior and administrative 
judge of Queens County Court in 
New York and handles what are 
known as “youthful offenders.” 
Judge Farrell considers himself 
progressive and points out that he 
puts as high a proportion of voung- 
sters on probation as any other 
judge on his level in the city. But 
he objects to the idea that has de- 
veloped in our society that mis- 
conduct is always abnormal and 
that what the law calls crime is to 
be explained largely in terms of 
causes beyond the control of the 
criminal. Judge F Farrell’s probation 
department operates on the as- 
sumption that though psychiatric 
disturbance, emotional difficulty, 
or economic deprivation may often 
contribute and sometimes be de- 
cisive in causing delinquency, poor 
moral training is the major factor. 
While he believes that it is the bus- 
iness of parents to teach their chil- 
dren to do right and avoid wrong, 
he finds that too many parents are 
unable or unwilling to do so. 

That is why the probation offi- 
cers in Judge Farrell’s department 
don’t hesitate to instruct a boy 
under their surveillance in such 
practical matters as how to spend 
his time and his money, what 
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places and people to stay away 
from, and what the st indards of be- 
havior are that he is required to 
maintain. And always behind the 
probation officer's direction is the 
authority of the court. Eighty-five 
percent of the bovs Judge Farrell 
puts on probation have no further 
trouble with the much 
higher rate of success than can be 
claimed by most programs for 
vouthful offenders. 

Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, staff 
psychiatrist for New York City’s 
children’s courts, has observed that 
in this era of garbled Freud, par- 
ents all too often shirk their respon- 
sibilities by supposing that little 
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Johnny is just “expressing himself,” 
even when he clobbers his play- 
mate. Or they imagine that since 
jealousy of his sister led him to hit 
his friend, his behavior ought to be 
excused. They let their children run 
wild and then foist them on the 
schools. But the schools also have 
their J. D. problems and the rising 
level of youthful misbehavior in our 
schools is a matter of deep concern. 
Many teachers, like Emil Tron, 
president of the New York High 
School Teachers Association, be- 
lieve that there must be a change 
from the current situation in which 
school children feel immune from 
punishment and teachers are help- 
less to maintain order. Mr. Tron 
and a growing number of teachers 
believe that attention and courtesy 
can be learned by children in the 
early grades and that children lack 
respect for authority not because 
they are seriously disturbed but be- 
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have been 
using even minimal 


cause teachers pre- 
vented from 


authority. 


There seems to be a tendency 


among many adults to blame some- 
one else for not instilling in chil- 
dren, in trouble, 
the sense of values and civilized 
behavior they desperately 
The producers of TV programs, 
comics, 


before they get 
need. 
movies, and newspaper 
stories which suggest that violence 
and brutality are acceptable and 
ordinary say they turn- 
ing out what the public wants. The 
social workers and psychiatrists 
proceed on the assumption that is 
it not their job to meddle with cul- 
tural and ethical values—which they 


are only 


assume the child already possesses. 
And then the teachers say they are 
already overburdened trying to 
teach reading and arithmetic, and 
it is up to the churches and par- 
ents to take care of manners and 
morals. But the churches’ influence, 
to whatever extent they actually 
teach children how to behave, is 
limited at best: a priest in an av- 
erage Manhattan neighborhood es- 
timates that less than a quarter of 
the children there are 
motely touched by religion. And 
the parents, even if they are not 
so overwhelmed by their own 
problems as not to care, are usu- 
ally hard pressed to know what 
values they themselves respect. In 
sum: almost no one seems willing 
and able to instill, simply and di- 
rectly, a basic understanding of the 
difference between right and 
wrong. e 


even re- 
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Some Half-Truths and Overgeneralizations 


Common Misconceptions and Delinquency 


C. KvARACEUS 


and ASSOCIATES 


In Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual 


at WU OST people have very def- 
inite opinions on delinquency 
which usually purport to go di- 
rectly to the “ or the “cure” 
with one deft stroke. Unfortunate- 
lv, the problems of norm-violating 
behavior are not so simple; other- 


cause’ 


wise, delinquency would have long 
since ceased to be a major topic 
of national concern. 

Presented here are some of the 
ideas about delinquency which are 
misleading or incorrect but which 
still persist in the folklore surround- 
ing delinquency. Although 
may be an element 
notions, they 
serious challenge as absolute or 
categorical statements concerning 
the nature and sources 
quency. 

Many people point to the work- 
ing mother as a major cause of de- 
linquency. 


there 
of truth in 
are 


some open to 


of delin- 


But current studies on 
the negative effects of working 
mothers on their children are far 
from conclusive. This explanation 
is predicated on the concept of the 
intact middle-class family in which 
the mother stavs home to rear her 
children and does not accept em- 
ployment outside the home lest she 
neglect her young. There is no 
doubt about the importance of the 
mother-child relationship at  vari- 
ous points of the child’s life. How- 
ever, the mother-child axis as the 
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basic determinant of behavior and 
personality is largely a concept that 
stems from an overly heavy em- 
phasis on certain eleme ents in psy- 
choanalytic theory at the expense 
of other very important items. 
Causative pronouncements and 
inferences concerning the broken 
home and delinquency are popular 
and, seemingly, timeless. Although 
the explanation, 
like the “working-mother” concept, 
has some utility, more precise def- 
initions of broken homes are re- 
quired and the precise effects these 
have in different milieus need to 
be determined. There for ex- 
ample, always the question of the 
psychologically broken home, even 
though both parents are living to- 
gether. Labeling a child a potential 


“broken- home” 
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delinquent simply because 
comes from a broken home or ex- 
plaining away his behavior on this 
basis is an ever-present danger. 
Putting all the blame at the door of 
the broken home is a neat, but too 
easv, way out. Too often it be- 
comes a respectable, though tricky, 
way of psychologically dismissing 
the voungster who is difficult to 
diagnose and who needs help that 
cannot be easily prescribed. 
“Delinquents have a lower IQ” 
also is a common statement for 
which there is little scientific sup- 
port. It appears even less valid 
when nonverbal and “culture-fair” 
tests are used. Many delinquents 
turn out to be extremely bright 
when they are viewed within the 
context of their own milieu. 
There is a highly organized 
school of thought which says, “Give 
the boy a place to play and he 
wont get into trouble” and “A 
community with many playgrounds 
is a community with little delin- 
quency.” Several research projects 
have indicated that there is no 4i- 
rect or discernible relationship be- 
tween the usual recreation pro- 
gram delinquency _ rates. 
Unquestionably, however, a_par- 
ticular type of recreation program 
that is carefully planned and ad- 
ministered under certain auspices, 
direction, and leadership—if co- 
ordinated with other efforts—can 
effectively redirect or channel en- 
ergies away from illegal activity 
into organized athletics and other 
leisure-time pursuits. 
Parents in both lower and 
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middle classes frequently cite the 
“bad companion” as the source of 
their youngster’s delinquency. The 
only difficulty here is that the par- 
ents of the alleged “bad boy” make 
the same claim, but of others in 
the group. There is also the prob- 
lem of “the gang” which is labeled 
“bad” but whose members seldom 
do much more than hang around 
street corners or find the back way 
into a theater, a bowling alley, or 
a variety store. In many ways, this 
gang plays a constructive role in 
the socializing process for any 
voungster from any class. 


THE GANG LEADER 


The stereotvpe of the juvenile 
gang generally includes the idea of 
one overpowering evil-doer and a 
group of weak, or sheeplike, fol- 
lowers. This stereotype is often tied 
to the preventive myth which says, 
“If one can get to the leader, then 
the gang can be reached and 
straightened out.” This kind of 
“Little Caesar” leadership does 
exist, of course, but in the typically 
organized gang there are usually 
at least three or four leaders. De- 
pending on the particular situation, 
one or another member assumes 
primacy and makes the basic def- 
initions but only after a great deal 
of interaction and discussion in 
which almost all members take 
part. The mythical figure of one 
evil, powerful leader “manipulating 
all those weak and spineless kids” 
does not correspond to the facts 
and can be classified as less than a 
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Contrary to many opinions, de- 
linquents are as healthy, if not 
healthier, than their nondelinquent 
contemporaries. A theory which 
has maintained its hold on the pub- 
lic mind is that one can recognize 
a delinquent by facial or body 
characteristics. This has little basis 
in fact; for example, the highly 
organized gang member must gen- 
erally be strong, physically skill- 


ful, and mentally alert. 


THE BAD SEED 


The “bad seed” explanation for 
delinquency and crime, once so 
popular among researchers con- 
cerned with the blood lines of the 
Jukes, Kallikaks, Nams, and Zeros, 
never seems to finde away. There is 
little solid evidence for any close 
or direct tie-in of norm-violating 
behavior and hereditary compo- 
nents. Nevertheless, it seems likely 
that the theory will continue to 
furnish the simplest explanation of 
all for delinquency—and always 
within an aura of “scientific meth- 
od.” Those who want a handy 
explanation for delinquency can 
always invoke the ancestors, par- 
ticularly the not-so-dear departed. 
But, as a matter of fact, there 
should be less concern with the 
seed and more concern with the 
soil and the sun which so nurture 
and develop these youngsters that 
they are enabled to accept and pat- 
tern themselves after those persons 
in the home, neighborhood, and 
community who exemplify norm- 
violating behavior. 

Slums or the deteriorated neigh- 
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borhood are blamed by many for 


delinquency. But research has 
pointed out that slum clearance in 
itself is not the answer. Hot and 
cold water, central heating, and 
fresh paint, in and of themselves, 
neither relate to nor automatically 
reduce delinquency. Attention 
should be directed to the inhabi- 
tants, to their relationships and cul- 
ture, not to the number of rooms 
and the brick and mortar of their 
residences. 

One has heard much of “idle 
hands.” The hue and cry—like that 
raised for “recreation”—for change 
in child labor laws to allow the 
14- to 17-yvear-olds to gain em- 
plovment appears unrealistic when 
evidence which clearly indicates 
that there is little room or oppor- 
tunity for them in the present labor 
market is taken into consideration. 
As a preventive, “keeping youth 
busy,” whether through compul- 
sory education, drafting for service 
in the armed forces, providing fun 
through recreation, or early em- 
ployment, can, at best, only tem- 
porarily postpone behavior that is 
symptomatic of more deep-seated 
or culturally oriented factors. 
Youngsters need opportunity for 
meaningful school-work-play activ- 
ity in the maturation process. 
Moreover, they are quick to detect 
artificial “busy work” as against 
vital and genuine _activity- 
experiences. Merely “keeping idle 
hands occupied” touches only sur- 
face symptoms and overlooks un- 
derlying factors known to generate 
norm-violating behavior problems. 
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“Let’s change the law” is often 
heard as a cure for juvenile de- 
linquency. There is no question 
that enlightened legislation pro- 
vides the legal definitions of ap- 
proved protective cultural 
practices in our own and other 
countries. Nevertheless, a legisla- 
tive measure will not serve as an 
antidote for cultural and psycho- 
logical forces that tend to create 
norm-violating these 
forces must be understood and off- 
set through carefully planned pre- 
ventive and control efforts based on 


behaviors; 


valid research. There is no demon- 
strated relationship between “cur- 
fews” and delinquency reduction, 
and reliance on some quick legis- 
lative “gimmick” will not insure 


anv long-term success in delin- 


control. 
Carefully thought out legislation 


quency prevention or 
can enable the community to sup- 
port and conduct more promising 
programs of aid for the delinquent 
at the local and state level. But 
good legislation alone is only en- 
abling; it is not curative. 
Frequent appeals for a return to 
more severe tactics in an effort to 
manage the norm-violating behav- 
ior of youngsters are heard in every 
community. Greater reliance on the 
birch rod, the night stick, and the 
woodshed is a perennial recom- 
simple and 
straightforward solution to the “de- 
linquency foolishness.” Although 
some delinquents may be imper- 


mendation for a 


vious to this technique and thus 
suffer no great harm, others may 
be only further confused and con- 
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founded by harsh punishment and 
retaliatory methods. Delinquents, 
as well as nondelinquents, need fair 
but firm treatment when they step 
out of bounds. They must also 
learn the natural consequences of 
their actions and that they will 
have to assume responsibility for 
them. There are effective uses of 
various types of punishment that 
may be invoked with the delin- 
quent. However, to overlook causa- 
tive factors and to capitulate to the 
punishment routine will neither 
prevent nor control further expres- 
sions of norm-violating behavior. 
Delinquency is frequently _re- 
garded as a form of deviant be- 
havior. Such a concept assumes 
the existence of a unitary system of 
institutional norms. But there are 
institutional systems and, 
hence, many norms. The norms of 


many 


the dominant middle class serve as 
the main vantage point (or dis- 
advantage point) for interested and 
concerned lay and _ professional 
workers. Prevalent forms of norm- 
violating behavior, seen through 
this window, may appear to be dis- 
tortion or aberrancy; but if viewed, 
for example, in terms of lower-class 
delin- 
quency may appear as conduct that 
vields status and prestige—as illus- 
trated by attitudes toward car 
theft and early sex experience in 
certain neighborhodgds. Thus, in de- 
fining delinquent behavior and the 
forces generating it, the various 
norms of the different institutional 
systems in a community must be 
explored. 


street-corner society, 
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Centennial Thoughts on 


John Dewey: Man Ahead of His Times 


STANLEY E. BALLINGER 


In The Indiana Teacher 


ae vear marks the end of a 
centurv which began with the birth 
of John Dewey, philosopher and 
educational theorist. For all but 
eight of the past 100 vears, John 
Dewey was alive. The eminent edu- 
cator died in 1952 at the age of 
92. 

For over 60 of these 100 vears, 
Dr. Dewev addressed himself vig- 
orously to the problems of men and 
their education. As an educational 
theorist he towered above his twen- 
tieth-century colleagues when one 
considers the number and scope of 
v and 
depth of his analvsis, and the stim- 
ulation to critical thinking within 
the educational profession. 


his writings, the originality 


For all of his established place 
in the halls of philosophic and edu- 


cational fame, Dewey is widelv 


misunderstood today. Confusions 


and distortions of Dewev’s thought 
have permeated the 


“literature of 
criticism” against American educa- 
Public-school 
have shown a strong tenden- 


tion in recent vears. 
critics 
cv to attribute many of the alleged 
ills of the schools to the influence 
of John Dewey. 

It can be agreed that the schools 
would do well to look at their pro- 
grams with an eve to some basic 
improvements; it is quite another 
matter to accept the assertion that 
Dewey has been responsible for 
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any or all of the deficiencies which 
the schools may have. This is not 
only an injustice to Dewey as an 
individual, but, far worse, it has de- 
prived us of a great deal of straight 
thinking in education which Dewey 
has made and might continue to 
make. The situation is even more 
serious to the extent that teachers 
and school administrators share in 
some of the general confusion and 
misinterpretation of Dewey. 
Especially damaging to a cor- 
rect understanding of Dewey is the 
tendency to link Dewey with the 
“child-centered” wing of 
” This school 
of thought romanticized the child 
and emphasized an extreme degree 
of child 


and spontaneous activity. 


extreme 
“progressive education. 


freedom, selfexpression, 
The un- 
derlving ideas of this brand of pro- 
gressive education were not only 
largely contrary to Dewey's posi- 
tion, but he expressly took this 
school of thought to task for its 
social irresponsibility and for its 
lack of intellectual an- 
alysis. 


rigorous 
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Dewey has also been charged 
with influence on, and considerable 
responsibility for, much of the crass 
materialism and misplaced empha- 
ses in the vocational preparation of 
our youth. He was, in fact, a per- 
sistent critic of its dehumanizing 
aspects. Through some perversion 
of his writings, Dewey also has 
been charged with imposing on the 
schools “life adjustment education.” 
And it has become commonplace 
to charge him with “anti-intellec- 
tualism,” with wanting to do away 
with or minimize organized subject 
matter, with denying the impor- 
tance of the intellect through his 
emphasis on “learning by doing.” 

It is true that Dewey attacked 
certain strains of classical ration- 
alism for what he felt to be their 
isolation of thought and reason 
from the practical problems of 
man. Reflective thought is cer- 


tainly one of Dewey's key empha- 
ses, but to him thought needs the 
test of its application to human 
problems to determine its worth 
and meaning. 


DOING AND THINKING 


Thinking and doing are both 
necessary parts of an integral act 
of learning. The doing part of 
learning, properly conceived, is a 
disciplined extension of an idea- 
forming intelligence. Apart from 
the doing (which may be mental, 
physical, or social), the idea is raw 
hypothesis. The doing is the pro- 
jection of the idea into other con- 
texts (including action contexts) 
which tests the idea and clarifies 


its meanings. That doing is not, for 
Dewey, elevated above thinking, 
as he defines it, is illustrated in his 
assertion that theory, in the long 
run, is more “practical” than what 
most people think of as practical or 
practice. 

As for organized subject matter, 
critics have noticed Dewey's pro- 
posals to organize learning activi- 
ties in ways which combine and cut 
across traditional subject-matter 
lines, the better to direct the learn- 
ers interests and energies towards 
problems of real importance. What 
most of these critics have over- 
looked is Dewey’s idea that as a 
child grows older and more intel- 
lectually mature, it is important 
that the learner deal with increas- 
ingly svstematically-organized bod- 
ies of knowledge and _intellec- 
tual skills. These svstematically- 
organized subject matters, how- 
ever, might undergo some trans- 
formation, considering Dewey's in- 
sistence that the problems and con- 
ditions of human welfare be kept 
prominent throughout the entire 
educative process. 


DEMOCRACY NOT ANARCHY 


Alleging that modern classrooms 
are frequently in a state of anarchy, 
with pupils riding roughshod over 
the authority of the teacher, the 
critics have sometimes charged 
that this situation stems from no- 
tions of democracy in education as 
propounded by John Dewey. That 
some teachers may have debased 
notions of democracy and “permis- 
siveness” in the classroom is no 
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doubt true, but Dewey himself was 
of the earliest educational 
theorists to draw a clear distinction 
between laissez-faire situation 
and genuine democracy in the class- 
room. 

One of the principles underlying 
Dewey's concept of democracy is 
shared decision-making. Even on 
the adult level, however, he did not 
see this as necessarily having every- 
one share equally at all points in 
the same way. Dewey inveighed 
against the teacher who, in the 
name of democracy, abdicates 
from his position of leadership. The 
teacher is a teacher precisely be- 
cause of his greater experience, ma- 
turitv, and knowledge. However, 
just as these qualities in the teach- 
er do not point to autocratic lead- 
ership, even less do they point to 
no leadership at all. Laissez-faire 
permissiveness in education will 
have to find its justification (if at 
all) in something other than the 
writings of John Dewev. 


one 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The effect of less responsible 
(but numerous) critics of John 
Dewey has been two-fold. First, a 
variety of misconceptions about 
Dewey has been imposed on the 
public mind; and second, the mis- 
conceptions and omissions of the 
critics have obscured the positive 
contributions which Dewey has 
made or could make. Because so 
many of these positive contribu- 
tions represent unfinished business 
for American education today, it is 
to the interest of all Americans that 
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be neither distorted 


nor 


they 


. glossed over. 


If the school of today is still 
taken up to any considerable ex- 
tent with youngsters learning 
things apart from the basic prob- 
lems of men to which they relate; 
if the pressures of the school situa- 
tion seem to leave us no other 
choice, with respect to discipline, 
than laissez-faire on the one hand or 
domineering classroom autocracy 
on the other; if there seems to be 
no other alternative to the doctrine 
of interest rooted in the transient 
concerns of children other than a 
doctrine of effort backed by the 
threats of a taskmaster teaching; 
if the gap between school and com- 
munity is seen as bridgeable only 
by a hard or soft ‘ ‘public relations 
sell”; if the decision-making pro- 
cess is more often autocratic than 
democratic; if this or something 
verv much like it is the case—and 
I, for one, believe it to be—then the 
usefulness of John Dewey is not 
over. It was to these points, as well 
as to many others relevant to our 
present situation, that Dewey di- 
rected his clear-headed analysis. 

It is just possible that Dewey’s 
educational theory will be more in- 
fluential in the second century af- 
ter his birth than it was during the 
first. At any rate, the appraisal of 
its worth ought to be done on the 
basis of an accurate and adequate 
understanding of the full range of 
Dewey's thought. If the critics of 
public education and of Dewey can 
be more responsible on this matter, 
it will be a service to us all. ° 
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Two Points 
of View 


Shall We Tell Parents 
Their Children’s 


RoBert Torr and JOHN A. R. WiLson 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Crus... 
Yes, 


says Robert Topp 


/ = 
E teachers, of necessity, are 


concerned only for a year or so in 
the lives of the young people we 
Yet teachers feel that the 
information supplied by the IQ is 
essential information—knowledge 
they need to have about 
child. 

But up to now we have played 
a hush-hush game with the IQ 
because we wanted to protect par- 
ents from what might be bad news 
to them or from what they might 
view as good news which in itself 
is not. They might assume, we 
believed, that a low IQ means that 
their child is destined to failure in 
whatever he tries; 


guide. 


each 


or, conversely, 
that a high IQ promises success 
for the They would be 
wrong, in either case. 

Time and again we heard our- 
selves saving, “Parents of bright 
children will become overbearing 
and parents of dull children 
ashamed.” Or, “Parents who tell 
their children their 1Q’s will cause 
those who are high to loaf and 
those who are low to become dis- 
couraged and quit.” 


asking. 
of course, 


But even these frightening 
thoughts are not justification for 
keeping the IQ secret from parents. 
The anticipated consequences come 
about, if they do at all, not from 
knowledge of the IQ level of chil- 
dren but from attitudes of parents 
toward this information. 

This brings us to the most im- 
portant argument for telling par- 
ents the IQ’s of their children. 
Parents ought to have this informa- 
tion if they are to plan the future 
with their children. They 
their children through the “long 
haul.” And so they should know 
about the potential of their chil- 
dren in order to plan intelligently 
for further education 
hundreds 


guide 


and make 
of other decisions that 
affect their children’s future. 

If there is a cardinal principle of 
mental health, “know thyself.” 
Know your own (in this case, vour 


it is 


Robert Topp is Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, and John 
A. R. Wilson is Director of Teacher 
Training at the same _ institution. 
Reported from Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXX (June 1959), 342—46. 
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TELL 


weaknesses and 
strengths and accept them, govern- 
ing vourself accordingly. IQ infor- 
mation seems to be this kind of 
essential knowledge, 
during the 

secondary-school 


children’s ) 


especially 
elementary- and 
vears. 


WHAT TO TELL 


We are correct, however, in as- 
suming that if parents are told the 
1Q’s of their children without qual- 
ifications explanation 
misinterpretations 
Parents can well be told, 
uallv 


and some 
made. 
individ- 
and groups, that the IQ 
is a measure established by two or 
more paper-and-pencil group tests. 
Thev be told that for 
children the 1Q is relatively con- 
stant. They be told that, in 
spite of the general constancy of 
the IQ, there can be some fluctua- 


will be 


can most 


can 


tion over the developmental vears 
and, in rare instances, great fluctu- 
ation. 

Another aspect that can be 
pointed out to parents is that IQ 
does not represent general ability, 
but specific abilities related to the 
manipulation of verbal-abstract 
symbols. For example, the IQ one 
possesses does not assure scholastic 
achievement but contributes to it. 
They can be told that other abili- 
ties and _ attitudes 
and are 


contribute to 
at least 
seriousness of 


school success 
equally significant: 
mechanical 
to mention a few. 


purpose, social insight, 
aptitude, 


But just as we should avoid at- 


taching too much importance to 
the IQ, so we should not depreciate 
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its significance. We could very well 
point out that the median IQ of 
college freshmen in American col- 
leges is about 109, but to graduate 
from a high-grade college with av- 
erage marks and normal effort, an 
IQ of 120 may be necessary. We 
could tell parents that the mean 
minimum of students doing aver- 
age work in the high-school aca- 
demic curriculum is approximately 
104. We should tell them that the 
theoretical average 1Q in an un- 
selected population is 100, but that 
this average increases the higher 
the group on the educational lad- 
der. 

When we inform parents about 
the 1Q of their children there is no 
reason why we should not engage 
in some “directive” group and in- 
dividual counseling. Just as we 
suggest to parents that it is unwise 
to compare school marks of chil- 
dren in the same family (or of any 
children for that matter) in the 
presence of the children, or as we 
admonish them not to overprotect, 
so we should urge them to consider 
the desirability of using IQ in- 
formation in an appropriate way. 

Parents may be told at this time 
that there is nothing to be gained 
by using IQ data as a “threat” or a 
to get a child to work 
harder or feel prouder. They may 
be informed that it is prob: bly un- 
wise to tell a child his IQ until he 
is old enough to understand its 
significance, and that this perhaps 
should be left to the high-school 
counselor to do, if he feels it wise. 
It may be sugge sted to parents that 


“promise” 
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no information of this kind needs 
to be shared with other adults but 
should be used only as valuable 
background for guidance. 

Times have changed. Parents are 
more interested in the problems of 


education and are more capable of 
understanding the many complex- 
ities involved. They want to know 
the facts, deserve to know the facts, 
and should be given the facts. IQ 


information may well be included. 


“No,” says John A. R. Wilson 


.? you are going to tell parents 
the IQ of their children! 

In principle, I heartily agree 
with the idea that parents should 
know the capabilities of their chil- 
dren. It would make it so much 
easier to plan for their future. After 
all, there is not much point in 
spending years of heartbreaking 
struggle trying to prepare for col- 
lege if a young person is not cap- 
able of doing college work. 

It is better to be a good ditch- 
digger than it is to be a poor 
doctor; better for the person and 
better for society. Conversely, is it 
not desirable that the bright be 
identified early so that they can 
be encouraged to work a little 
harder and to enable them to ful- 
fill their promise? We need all the 
good minds that we can locate and 
develop. Why, then, is there any 
question about telling parents the 
1Q’s of their children? 

I think there are two good rea- 
sons. The first one is that we do 
not know the IQ, and the other 
is that, if we did know the IQ of 
an individual child, there is no way 
of communicating this information 
to the average parent. 

I say we do not know the IQ. I 
shall illustrate. I have before me 


the IQ scores for one class. Por- 
traved in this array of figures is the 
first major dilemma of the con- 
scientious administrator who wants 
to inform a parent about the ability 
of his son or daughter. Take Stu- 
dent 14. It certainly makes quite a 
difference to a parent whether he 
is informed that this child has an 
IQ of 102 or of 130. These were 
the scores made by this child with- 
in a few months of each other. One 
was made on the Science Research 
Associates Primary Mental Abilities 
Test and the other one on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. 

When you decide that you are 
going to inform parents of the 
scores their children earn on in- 
telligence tests, which test are you 
going to use? Are you going to 
expiain to the parents that these 
scores might have been higher or 
lower if different tests had been 
used? Are you going to base your 
results on one test only? (To use 
only one test obviates many diffi- 
cult decisions, of course.) 

From this problem of choosing 
which IQ you tell the parent about, 
let us turn to the problem of com- 
municating with the parent. You 
understand the meaning of IQ. But 
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everyone is not as conversant with 
the concept as you are. Unless you 
intend to report the test scores in 
bands such as those that the SCAT 
test uses, you are almost certainly 
going to have to explain to the par- 
ents the concept of the standard 
error of measurement. The IQ score 
is not sufficiently stable to permit 
you to avoid this concept, even 
though you avoid the name. Many 
teachers cannot tell what this 
means, even though they have re- 
cently had to pass an examination 
which presumed such knowledge. 
How do vou expect the parents to 
understand? 

So I say, if you are willing to 
make the necessary effort to verify 
the accuracy of scores by checking 
them against other tests and against 
performance, and if you have the 
patience and the skill to work care- 
fully with the parent of a young- 
ster who needs the kind of a push 
that this kind of information might 
supply, by all means go ahead. 
Most of you have been working on 
this basis with parents of the men- 
tally retarded already. You have 
used individual scores to confirm 
teachers’ judgments and _ group 
scores. You have conferred with 
the parents and have explained the 
nature of the program for the slow 
learner and the advantages of his 
being in this special class. It does 
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not always mean that the parent 
accepts your evaluation of the sit- 
uation, but usually he does. 
Similarly, if you are willing to 
go to the same lengths with the 
bright and average pupil, if you 
are aware of a real need for a 
course of action that is dependent 
on the parent understanding the 
level of intelligence of his child, 
and if you are willing to verify the 


‘ teacher’s judgment and the results 


of the group test with an individual 
test properly administered, then by 
all means go ahead. Tell the parent 
what he should know, but tell him 
in such a way that he can under- 
stand and follow up the informa- 
tion with action. 

If you are going to give out 
scores of a routine group test to 
parents so that they can play with 
them at the bridge table, using the 
information to maim each other in 
subtle ways, then it would seem 
to be inadvisable. Remember that 
IQ scores are one of the most dy- 
namic status implements obtain- 
able. This is particularly true in 
certain socio-economic groups, us- 
ually the ones that would like to 
have the information made avail- 
able. It is an implement that can 
damage as well as aid. Please make 
sure that these scores, if you make 
them available, are used to benefit 
and not to harm. e 


f XISTING intelligence tests are inadequate to identify 
the gifted, for they give high scores to children with sponge- 
type minds but do not measure generative and explosive 
powers of the brain.—Lindley J. Stiles. 
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Its Influence Will Be Tremendous 


Illinois Court Overthrows Immunity Doctrine 


Lee O. GARBER 


In The Nation's Schools 


‘* supreme court of Illinois 
recently made legal history when 
it overthrew the doctrine of govern- 
mental immunity as applied to 
school districts in actions for dam- 
ages for tort. In so doing, it said: 
we accordingly hold that 
school districts are liable in tort 
for the negligence of their agents 
and employes and all prior de- 
cisions to the contrary are hereby 
overruled.” 

On numerous occasions in the 
past, different courts have sniped 
at the doctrine of immunity. They 
have expressed their displeasure 
with it; and they have rendered de- 
cisions that had the effect of whit- 
tling away at it. However, no high- 
er court has, recently at least, seen 
fit to go as far as this Illinois court 
has gone—to wipe the slate clean 
with one fell swoop and start all 
over. 

Because some courts, particular- 
ly in dissenting opinions, have ex- 
the opinion that the 
doctrine of immunity has become 
obsolete and should, therefore, be 
overthrown, it is likely that this 
decision will motivate or encourage 
the higher courts of other states to 
take similar action. Consequently, 


pressed 


it may be expected that its influ- 
ence will be tremendous; in fact, 
it may well be true that time will 
show that, except for the Brown 
case decided by the United States 
Supreme Court (which declared 
segregation illegal) , this is the most 
important case decided during this 
decade or even quarter century. 
This Illinois case was: Molitor 
v. Kaneland Community Unit 
School District, Docket No. 35249 
—March 1959. The plaintiff, a 
minor, had brought action against 
the defendant school district for 
personal injuries that he sustained 
when the school bus in which he 
was riding left the road, allegedly 
as a result of the driver’s negli- 
gence, hit a culvert, exploded, and 
burned. In his action he sought 
for a judgment of $56,000. His 
complaint contained “no allegation 
of the existence of insurance or 
other nonpublic funds out of which 


a judgment against defendant 


Lee O. Garber is Director, Educa- 
tional Service Bureau, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Re- 
ported from, The Nation’s Schools, 
LXIV (August 1959), 70-72. 
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could be satisfied. Although .. . 
[his] abstract of the record shows 
that defendant school district did 
carry public liability insurance with 
limits of $20,000 for each person 
injured and $100,000 for each oc- 
currence, plaintiff states that he 
purposely omitted such an allega- 
tion from his complaint.” 

The defendant moved to dismiss 
the action, contending that a school 
district is immune from liability for 
tort. This contention was sustained 
by the lower court, which rendered 
a judgment in favor of the defend- 
ant. On appeal, the appellate court 
affirmed the decisions of the trial 
court, and the case was appealed 
to the Illinois supreme court. 

The plaintiff recognized the rule 
established by the higher court in 
1898 to the effect that a school dis- 
trict is immune from tort liability, 
and he asked “this court either to 
abolish the rule in toto or to find 
it inapplicable to a school district, 
such as Kaneland, which was or- 
ganized through the voluntary acts 
of petition and election by the vot- 
ers of the district, as contrasted 
with a school district created nolens 
volens by the state.” 

With respect to the second of 
these contentions, the court held 
that no logical distinction could be 
drawn between a community unit 
school district, organized by peti- 
tion at the request of the electors 
pursuant to the school code, and 
any other district, insofar as tort 
liability is concerned. It reasoned 
that both kinds of districts are 
“quasi-municipal corporations,” and 
1959 
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the reasons for allowing or deny- 
ing immunity apply equally to 
both. 

As a result, the court was faced 
squarely with “the highly impor- 
tant question: in the light of mod- 
ern developments, should a school 
district be immune from liability 
for tortiously inflicted personal in- 
jury to a pupil thereof arising out 
of the operation of a school bus 
owned and operated by said dis- 
trict?” 


HISTORICAL VIEW 


In examining this problem, the 
court noted that it had not re- 
considered the question of tort li- 
ability for more than 50 years and 
that, during this period of time, the 
matter had been treated exhaus- 
tively by legal writers and scholars, 
who almost unanimously con- 
demned the immunity doctrine. 
The court then treated the problem 
historically. It noted that the doc- 
trine of sovereign immunity of the 
state was first extended to a sub- 
division of the state in 1788 in a 
famous English decision. At that 
time, “the idea of the municipal 
corporate entity was still in a nebu- 
lous state.” The doctrine of im- 
munity, as voiced in this 1788 de- 
cision, was later overthrown by the 
English courts, and in 1890 it was 
definitely established that in Eng- 
land a school board or a school 
district would be treated, with re- 
spect to liability, exactly the same 
as a private individual or corpora- 
tion. Since that time, while non- 
immunity has been the rule in 
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England, such had not been the 
case in Illinois, the court observed. 

Looking at the field of govern- 
mental tort liability as it has been 
applied in Illinois in recent vears, 
the court noted that the general as- 
sembly had frequently indicated its 
dissatisfaction with the doctrine of 
sovereign immunity by 
making 
liable in 


enacting 
governmental units 
certain instances, citing 
cases involving negligent operation 
of fire department vehicles and 
nonwillful misconduct of  police- 
men. 

Thus, this court, having evalu- 
ated the various arguments favor- 
ing immunity, held that none have 
anv true vi alidity today, and added: 

“Further, we believe that abolition 
of such immunity may tend to de- 
crease the freque ney of schoolbus 
accidents by coupling the power to 
transport pupils with the responsi- 
bility of exercising care in the se- 
lection and supervision of the driv- 
ers.” As a result, the court con- 
cluded that “the rule of school 
district tort immunity is unjust, un- 
supported by any valid reason, and 
has no rightful place in modern 
day society.” 

To the defendant’s contention 
that, if immunity is to be abolished, 
it should be done by the legislature 
not by the courts, this court said: 
“The doctrine of school district im- 
munity was created by this court 
alone. Having found that doctrine 
to be unsound and unjust under 
present conditions, we consider 
that we have not only the power 
but the duty to abolish it.” 


laws 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


This decision again illustrates the 
fact that the law is not static and 
that the courts take cognizance of 
changing 


social conditions. It 
should be noted, however, that this 
was not a unanimous decision of 
the court. Two justices dissented. 

As was stated earlier, this case 
is particularly significant because 
it is likely to encourage other courts 
to take similar action. As a result, 
school administrators should be 
aware of the fact that “change is 
in the wind.” In the meantime, 
they should prepare themselves for 
that eventuality. One way of doing 
so, of course, is by taking out in- 
surance against liability. 

In those states in which the stat- 
ute does not authorize a_ school 
board to take out liability insur- 
ance, it is probable that school ad- 
ministrators should do their part in 
having legislation enacted that pro- 
vides for such authorization. As 
more and more states take the ac- 
tion that has now been taken by 
the supreme court of Illinois, it is 
probable that legislatures will take 
action to dissipate all doubt on the 
matter. Some may enact laws 
specifically making school districts 
immune. Others, however, may en- 
act legislation limiting liability to 
those cases in which insurance is 
held by the district. In still other 
states, the legislatures may take ac- 
tion limiting the amount of liability 
of the district in any one case. This 
would have the effect of putting all 
school districts on notice with re- 
spect to the extent and degree of 
their liability. ° 
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Is Beauty Costly? 
Beauty in Schools 


Vincent G. Kiinc 


In The School Executive 


ry 
NE shouldn't have to defend 
beauty in a school building, any 
more than one should have to de- 
fend beauty in a private secretary. 
But the fact is, life as we know it 
demands defenses—or at least ex- 
planations—for both. In the case of 
the secretary, a simple phrase like 
“She can type, too!” is usually 
enough to preserve her and the 
company’s honor. But the beautiful 
school is not so easily justified. To 
point out that it works well, even 
turns out good students, is not 
enough to appease a skeptical pub- 
lic, which believes that beauty in 
schools is costly. 

Let me say right here, that I 
have great respect for economy and 
that I do not regard it as necessar- 
ily incompatible with beauty. Let 
me say, also, that I believe the fail- 
ure of a community or school au- 
thority to demand that its invest- 
ment in a school return beauty as 
well as long-term utility is worse 
than false economy. It is a kind of 
dereliction of public duty. 

In architecture, we speak of a 
1959 


building as “making a statement.” 
May not a beautiful school say, 
“Here is an important community 
enterprise; we care.” We have 
schools that say this today, in 
terms that they are simpler, more 
truthful, and more eloquent—but 
not enough of them. It is not only 
fair, but unavoidable, to judge a 
community’s respect for education 
(indeed, its selfrespect) by the 
beauty of its schools. I'm not ad- 
vocating “showing off’ with the 
school building, but I do advocate 
showing that one cares, not only 
for education, for one’s children, 
but also for one’s community. 

Why should it be so difficult for 
a community to build a beautiful 
school? We might examine two of 
the favorite excuses given. One is 
that since ideas of beauty are so 
arbitrary and personal, you can’t 
get a school board, let alone a com- 
munity, to agree on what makes a 
beautiful school. The other is that 
we can't afford beauty. 

The fact is that a school board 
doesn’t have to agree on its defini- 
tions of beauty; they need only 
agree that they want it. We hear 
complaints today about the diver- 
sity of esthetic standards in mod- 
ern life; but our situation really 
isn't so different from that of past 
ages. No civilization is ever unani- 
mous in its judgment of its own ar- 
tistic produce; it remains for time 
to precipitate these works of art 


Vincent G. Kling is a Philadelphia 

architect. Reported from The 

School Executive, LXXVIII (Au- 
gust 1959), 21-23. 
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The 


search for beauty in terms of one’s 


with universal significance. 
own times is full of risks—rejection, 
misunderstanding, failure—but it is 
bound to produce more in the long 
run than no search at all, or than a 
backward look. 

There will always be the school 
citizens 


directors and 


who identify beauty with antiquity 


prominent 


and who reject “modern” architec- 


ture as categorically ugly. But even 
thev must bow to the principle that 
beauty is truth, and that to attempt 
a Georgian school for 1500 students 
in this dav and age is an extrava- 
gant lie. 

Beauty and truth—that is the im- 
portant equation. If school authori- 
ties are truthful in wanting a good 
education, hence a good school for 
their children, and if they put their 
program in the hands of an archi- 
tect who respects truth above fash- 
ion, or vanity, or the bargain, thev 
are bound to emerge with some 
kind of beauty, whether or not it 
be perfect and ageless art. 

Notice that I equate a good edu- 
cation with a good and beautiful 
school. I have little patience with 
the critics of modern public school 
buildings who point out that some 
of best-educated citizens 
are products of classes held in 
hundred-vear-old basements by gas 
light. Individual differences being 
what thev are, there will always be 
scholars and geniuses emerging 
from the worst conditions. Admit- 
tedly, the good teacher with a class 
of 12 in a substandard classroom 
may get better results than the me- 
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diocre teacher with a class of 35 in 
fine But in a fair 
with all other condi- 
tions equal (would that they were! ) 


surroundings. 
comparison, 


there can be no disputing the ad- 
vantages of the beautiful environ- 
ment over the indifferent one. 


To the question of whether we 


can afford to build quality schools, 
it is te t,t to answer with the 
Can we afford not to build 
Either wav the 
implication is that beauty costs 


cliché, 
them?” vou_ ask, 
something—something extra. 
This brings me to a closer exam- 
ination of the sources of beauty. 
What I mean bv beauty in archi- 
tecture isn’t necessarily the result 
of embellishments, more than 


it is 


any 
in dress design. Indeed, em- 
bellishments can often be excesses, 
and excess is a common cause of 
ugliness. matter of 
simplifving complexities, of doing 
the very best with what vou have, 
whatever the budget. Certainly 


Beauty is a 


takes more time to create a thing 
of beauty than to produce some- 
thing ordinary; and time, as we 
know so well, means money. But a 
wise investment in talent and time 
to do a good design will often re- 
sult in lower costs in other areas, 
particularly in the areas of upkeep 
and future expansion. School 
boards who want good architecture 
can enjoy one of the best bargains 
going today, for state laws and 
American Institute of Architects 
fee standards make it possible for 
them to buy the best talent at pret- 
tv much the same price they pay 
for the run-of-the-mill. 
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BEAUTY 


There is a third excuse that needs 
debunking here. It comes from 
those who regard destructiveness 
and vandalism as vouthful instincts, 
and who think that a school build- 
ing must be first and foremost a 
fortress to resist attack. I can only 
remind such people of an even 
stronger instinct of vouth, and that 
is to follow the lead of their elders, 
who are generally inclined to re- 
turn respect with respect and de- 
fiance with defiance. Beauty in- 
vites respect by complimenting the 
beholder. The greatest invitations 
to vouthful mischief are insensitive 
design (symbolized by “Keep Off 
the Grass” signs) and poor main- 
tenance, which establishes an ex- 
ample of indifference. 

I now offer some positive sug- 
gestions to those who want beau- 
tiful 
ties. Bearing in mind that beauty 
is neither accidental 


schools for their communi- 
nor hurried, 
I begin with some familiar cau- 
Start 
schools before vour infants have 
reached the age of five. Know what 


tions. planning for your 


youre planning for; engage expert 
consultants to assess vour long- 
term needs and resources. Plan for 
permanence; there never vet has 
been a trailer that qualifies as a 
beautiful home, or a temporary 
structure that makes for a beautiful 
school. 

Even closer to my heart is this 
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advice: choose your architect early, 
wisely, and well. “Early” means be- 
fore vou settle on a site. Knowledge 
of the potentials and pitfalls of a 
piece of land is one of a good arch- 
itect’s skills. “Wisely” means on the 
basis of his talent and service. Ob- 
jective 

arcitect’s 


about an 
and 
ices are a good beginning. But 
written testimony is a supplement 
to, not a substitute for, the testi- 


questionnaires 


organization serv- 


mony of visitation to completed 
buildings. I am always surprised at 
a school board that will commit it- 
self to a multi-million dollar school 
investment without going out of its 
wav to see the best that has already 
been built. Looking doesn’t cost a 
thing but the carfare. 

When you look, look for good 
architects, not just school archi- 
tects, or established architects, or 
low cost per pupil. Talent, imagi- 
nation, and_ sensitivity have the 
edge, in my experience, over spe- 
cialization. Whatever vou do, don't 
be misled by comparisons of 
square-foot costs, which are very 
particular sums and not barometers 
of anything, excepting 
weather ahead. 

Having retained the best archi- 
tect vou know, use him well. Don't 


stormy 


expect magic, when realism is what 
vou need. Support him in his pur- 
suit of beauty and the chances are 
good he'll deliver it. e 


» will ruin a choice steak or an egg but it has little 
to do with works of beauty and art—From American 
Organist. 
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What Next? 


The End of an Educational Epoch 


M Y text or thesis is essentially 
as follows: We have come to the 
end of an educational epoch and 
are now facing the problem of dis- 
covering new educational leader- 
ship with a completely recon- 
structed philosophy of education. 
We are in need of a new philosophy 
of education which represents a 
higher synthesis than that achieved 
by any of the historical or even 
contemporary philosophies of edu- 
cation. 

The concluding epoch might 
well be called the pragmatic- 
progressive educational epoch epi- 
tomized largely by the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey and his 
followers and interpreters in educa- 
tional and social theory and prac- 
tice. Term it “pragmatic” because 
of the predominately influential 
philosophical movement which ex- 
pressed itself in education in many 
forms whether called “progressiv- 
ism,” “functionalism,” or “instru- 
mentalism.” Call it “progressive” 
because of the predominant role 
played by progressive education in 


Frank C. Wegener is Professor of 

Philosophy at Long Beach State 
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Educational Theory, IX (July 
1959), 129-39. 
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its rise in the 1920's and early 30's 
and its demise and decline in the 
later 30’s and following decades. 
This epoch was marked by the 
rise of a new education and its re- 
action against nineteenth century 
conceptions of formal discipline, 
faculty psychology, idealistic philo- 
sophies of education with metaphy- 
sical bases, and classical concep- 
tions of education. This new educa- 
tion was marked by its devotion to 
scientific foundations of education 
in place of the former metaphysi- 
cal foundations, by the application 
of scientific method, by the empha- 
sis on psychological, sociological, 
and political bases for educational 
theory and practice. Sharp conflict 
between conservative and progres- 
sive theories marked the epoch. 
When I speak of the end of the 
pragmatic-progressive educational 
epoch I do not mean to use these 
designations as derogatory or in a 
tone of disparagement. We are all 
aware of the fact that the contro- 
versies which have centered about 
these movements during recent dec- 
ades have made these loaded 
terms to say the least. Nevertheless, 
the contributions of this movement 
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have been profound in their influ- 
ence on American education and 
culture. In my opinion the influ- 
ences have been both positive and 
negative in their effects. 

But any wholesale indictment of 
the pragmatic-progressive move- 
ment would seem to me to be un- 
fair and indefensible. The issues 
are much too complex to be solved 
in an “either-or” indictment or ac- 
ceptance of progressivism or con- 
servativism, pro-pragmatism or 
anti-pragmatism. 

Permit me, however, to make 
some observations in respect to the 
question, “What next on the edu- 
cational front?” 


Educational theories and_prac- 


tices and philosophies of education 


reflect underlying philosophical 
changes in climate and viewpoint. 
In this reflection there is a notable 
educational lag of 20 to 30 years, 
in my opinion. I believe that the 
present, new epoch, which is al- 
ready burgeoning forth, represents 
a moving out of an era which was 
marked by the rise of pragmatic- 
progressive philosophies of educa- 
tion and social theory into an era 
which will be characterized philo- 
sophically by higher syntheses 
based on the principles of organic 
philosophy of life and reality. 
Whereas the past educational epoch 
was dominated by the pros and 
cons generated largely by John 
Dewey’s naturalistic - instrumental 
viewpoint, the new educational 
epoch will be dominated by the 
pros and cons occasioned by an 
analysis of the educational and so- 
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cial implications of such a philos- 
ophy as that of the late Alfred 
North Whitehead, the philosophy 
of organism. Although Whitehead’s 
general philosophy substan- 
tially set forth in his work, Process 
and Reality, in 1929, and created 
considerable furor in philosophical 
circles in the 1930's, the far-reach- 
ing philosophical and educational 
ramifications have yet to be made 
known to our educational leaders. 
It is such a philosophy that I be- 
lieve will largely answer the ques- 
tion, “What next?” in educational 
thought. 


HIGHER SYNTHESIS 


The new educational epoch will 
be characterized by the achieve- 
ment of a higher svnthesis of the 
conflicting elements and doctrines 
than heretofore achieved. It is per- 
ennially the task of the philoso- 
pher to reconstruct thought in such 
a way as to overcome paradoxes 
and contradictions. Dewey, for ex- 
ample, developed a coherent phil- 
osophy of education by his adapta- 
tion of the Hegelian triadic pat- 
tern. His constant endeavor was to 
achieve a unity out of familiar 
dichotomies of body and mind, in- 
terest and effort, and individual 
and society. But the new era de- 
mands another reconstruction of 
the familiar “either-or” choices be- 
tween general and special educa- 
tion, cultural and vocational edu- 
cation, theoretical and_ practical, 
formal and functional, logical or 
psychological, progressive or con- 
servative education. We are in 
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need of a higher synthesis of these 
older conflicts—a synthesis in which 
the elements of diversity are not 
sacrificed for the achievement of 
the principle of unity. 

What is needed in the new era is 
the recognition and formulation of 
the principle of bipolarity, or the 

“union of opposites” whereby both 
of the valid elements of unity and 
diversity are preserved. Thus, or- 
ganic: ally, we should recognize the 
bipolar relations of theory and 
practice, the logical and psycholog- 
ical continuities, and the like, 
the educational process. It is im- 
perative that we grasp the organic 
disjunctiveness as well as the con- 
junctiveness of these relations. 

Thus, out of the bitter conflict 
between the “either-or” choice of 
educational progressivism or educa- 
tional conservatism which charac- 
terized the previous educational 
epoch, we should move rapidly into 
a higher synthesis of the valid ele- 
ments of these doctrines. I believe 
this can be done, not merely at the 
level of expediency and eclecticism, 
but at the philosophical level where 
the elements can be unified through 
organic principles of relatedness 
and bipolarity. 

“It should be our daring aspira- 
tion to rise above both sides of the 
old sterile disputes,” says Charles 
Hartshorne in his recent book, 
Reality as Social Process. To me it 
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is apparent that this is our great 
need in the field of education, in 
the broadest sense of the word “ed- 
ucation,.” as we move into a new 
epoch. The issues and solutions of 
the previous epoch must be re- 
formulated and _ reconstructed in 
such a way that we can arrive at a 
higher synthesis in terms of an edu- 
cational philosophy. It is my belief 
that such reconstructions in the new 
educational epoch will be charac- 
terized by the flowering of educa- 
tional, and psychological 
theories rooted in a philosophy of 
organism. 

Thus it appears to this observer 
that we shall move from a period 
of educational theory dominated by 
pragmatic, naturalistic, and _posi- 
tivistic philosophies to an era in 
which there is an expansion and 
amplification of the philosophy of 
organism as put forth by Alexander, 
Whitehead, Bergson, Hartshorne, 
and others of organic persuasion. 
The movement will then be from 
educational theories which have 
been “child-centered,” “community- 
centered,” “group-centered,” “God- 
centered,” “culture-centered,” to an 
educational philosophy grounded in 
a general philosophy which is con- 
cerned with man’s relation to pro- 
cess and reality, beyond the limi- 
tations and parsimonies of philoso- 
phies based on older dichotomies 
and bifurcations. ° 


social, 


Ly N her first day of school, a little girl told her mother: 
“Mommy, you're going to have to find another playmate 


now that I'll be gone all day.”"—Florida School Bulletin. 
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Criticisms Sound Familiar 


Improvement of Mathematics Teaching 
in Russian Schools 


Ivan D. LONDON 


In School and Society 


1957 many Americans were 
accepting statements regarding the 
superiority of Soviet secondary ed- 
ucation in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. In the USSR, however, ed- 
ucators were referring—in papers 
and published articles—to the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs with 
respect to mathematics teaching 
in the Soviet secondary schools. 

In April of 1957, for example, 
there appeared in Sovietskaia Pe- 
dagogika a decree entitled “On the 
State of Mathematics Teaching in 
the Schools and on Measures for Its 
Improvement.” And that summer a 
leading methodologist in mathema- 
tics teaching read before the Col- 
legium of the Ministry of Education 
of the Russian Republic a revealing 
paper indicating dissatisfaction. 
Summarized below are a few criti- 
cisms included in that paper. 

The of affairs in 
schools throughout the Russian Re- 
public provides evidence that the 
general level of mathematical 
knowledge of our school children 
is not up to the needs of our times. 


state 


Despite some increase in the per- 
centage of those passing mathe- 
matics which has taken place in re- 
cent vears, the level is still not 
satisfactory. Failure in this sub- 
ject contributes in large measure to 
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Ivan D. London is a member of the 

faculty at Brooklyn College, New 
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Society, LXXXVII (June 20, 
1959), 314-15. 


the high percentage of leftbacks in 
school. . . .” 

The paper attempts to place the 
blame declaring “The great 
deficiencies in the mathematical 
knowledge of our school children 
are, on the whole, attributable to 
the low theoretical and methodolo- 
gical level of teaching of this sub- 
ject in many schools. There are 
many schools where the teachers 
of mathematics do not have the 
requisite qualifications . . Some 
teachers do not take into consider- 
ation the individual characteris- 
tics of pupils or the gaps in their 
knowledge, and do not show special 
concern for the mathematical de- 
velopment of those who manifest 
great talent in mathematics.” 

The paper goes on to criticize 
teacher preparation itself and the 
delav of the Republic 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
in determining the needed im- 
provement in 


Russian 


course-content in 
school mathematics and _perfect- 
ing teaching methods. 
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Report on a Massachusett Experiment 


Team Teaching in the Elementary School 


Rosert H. ANDERSON 
In The Greenwich Public Schools Bulletin 


UNE problem of nearly all ele- 
mentary-school organization in the 
past has been its inflexible com- 
mitment to one or the other of 
alternatives presumed to be mu- 
tually exclusive. You had either a 
“selfcontained classroom” plan or 
a departmentalized plan, but rarely 
both. You planned class groups to 
be either “homogeneous” (alleg- 
edly, at least) or heterogeneous, 
but rarely both. Either all teachers 
were on a deplorable salary sched- 
ule (the usual case), or on a mod- 
erately good scale, or on a truly 
attractive one (there are a dozen 
or so), but rarely has it seemed 
possible or wise to have several 
scales in effect. 

The team-teaching approach to 
be described here is a relatively 
new way of organizing and utiliz- 
ing instructional talents and_ re- 
sources. If team teaching has any 
lasting virtues—once adequate re- 
search has taken its full measure— 
one of the surest will be its inherent 
flexibility. Here the “either-or” 
problems dissolve, for in most cases 
vou may have both alternatives at 
will; homogeneous groups for this, 
heterogeneous groups for that; 
large classes for x, small classes for 
y; departmental specialization 
within the teaching corps as de- 
sirable, yet various guarantees 
against teacher-isolation and a nar- 


Robert H. Anderson is Director of 
Elementary School Internship and 
Apprentice Teaching at the Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Reported from The Green- 
wich Public Schools Bulletin, III 
(June 1959), 1-3, 7. 


row perspective; and satisfying and 
respectable roles and salary fea- 
tures for persons of moderate talent 
and/or experience, yet roles of 
special importance and high salary 
prestige for selected persons of re- 
markable competence and training. 

Many “traditional” schools have 
already achieved some degree of 
flexibility in these and related re- 
spects, but for the most part the 
gains have been only minor. These 
schools are looking with interest at 
the current efforts of certain com- 
munities to establish teams of 
teachers. Perhaps the most notable 
demonstration of this approach is 
taking place in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. In the Franklin School 
at Lexington, a total of 18 class- 
room teachers recently completed 
the second year of teaching within 
teams. 

Since Lexington, regrettably, has 
no kindergarten program, the chil- 
dren in the first grade are having 
their first public-school experience. 
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This factor, plus the natural cau- 
tion teachers usually feel about six- 
year-old children, led the 
beginning to a rather conservative 
approach to team teaching with the 
first graders. However, the four 
teachers who worked with last 
years group of 108 pupils came 
increasingly to use large-group les- 
sons and intrateam redeployment 
of youngsters. And there is a strong 
resolve to be less conservative in 
the current vear. Even the tender 
six-vear-old, it is claimed, enjovs 
and profits from working with sev- 
eral teachers and a large number 
of fellow pupils under a constant 
varietv of environmental condi- 
tions. 

Whereas Team Alpha _ (lst 
grade) has one team leader and 
three “regular” teachers, Team 
Beta (grades 2, 3) has a team 
leader (significant salary differen- 
(moderate 
salary differential), and four “reg- 
Within this hier- 
archy, the team leader carries major 


tial), a senior teacher 


ular” teachers. 


leadership responsibility and gives 


general direction to the planning, 
teaching, and evaluation work of 
the total team. The senior teacher 
plays an intermediate role of lead- 
ership. Grades 4, 5, and 6 are 
into third team, 
Omega, with a total of eight teach- 


organized 


Here the team leader is as- 
sisted by two senior teachers, and 
there are five “regular” teachers. 

Because of structure space limi- 
tations (the school is of standard 
design) and perhaps also because 
of the long-standing habits of everv- 


ers. 
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one concerned, a fairly large pro- 
portion of all instruction has con- 
tinued to take place in groups of 
23-28 youngsters. Some of this has 
involved the “homeroom” group, 
while there has also been a great 
deal of exchanging children from 
classroom to classroom in order to 
bring together pupils of equivalent 
achievement, or with common in- 
terests. 


LARGE-GROUP LESSONS 


But the use of large-group les- 
sons has also marked a substantial 
proportion, perhaps a fourth or a 
fifth, of the daily schedule. One 
goal of this Franklin School Proj- 
ect is to ascertain which subjects 
and which kinds of lessons may be 
taught as well (or better) to large 
(e.g., 75 to 150) groups of chil- 
dren. Thus far, it seems that mate- 
rial well suited to demonstrations or 
lecture-type presentations, such as 
in science, is particularly appro- 
priate for large groups. 

Whenever a large number of 
children are being taught by a 
single teacher, who presumably has 
a special background in that sub- 
ject, it becomes possible for the re- 
maining teachers to engage in sev- 
eral activities: help with the large- 
group lesson; work with a small 
number of children in remedial ac- 
tivities; engage in lesson planning, 
parent-teacher conferences, etc. 
Thus the entire staff finds it pos- 
sible within the teaching day to ac- 
complish a number of things that 
are difficult for the teachers in the 


selfcontained classrooms dao. 
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This is not to say that the work 
day is any easier for the team 
teacher, there 
must greater 
amount of time devoted daily and 


because 
necessarily be a 


however, 


weekly to team meetings, joint 
planning, and similar duties. 

For the youngsters, there are cer- 
tain presumed advantages and also, 
probably, some disadvantages in 
team teaching. Among the benefits, 
it has been hypothesized that in- 
struction may be more stimulating 
when each lesson is taught by the 
team member whose greater rela- 
tive strength is in that subject. It 
is also believed that the frequent 
regrouping of children, to meet 
specific needs and interests in all 
areas, will be to the child’s advan- 
tage. The opportunity to know and 
work with a greater number and 
variety of fellow 


teachers and 


pupils is also believed to have po- 
tential intellectual and social values. 


On the 
originally 


side, it 
that some 
children might get “lost” in the 
large social groups, that some 
would find it difficult to tolerate 
the frequent changing of class 
groups and classrooms, and _ that 
some might forfeit the “security” 
that is alleged to result from the 
tvpical 1-25 pupil-teacher ratio in 
the selfcontained classroom. Thus 


negative was 


suspected 


far, none of these suspicions has 
been substantiated in actual expe- 
rience. While there are a few chil- 
dren who do express or manifest 
such feelings, their proportion is 
very much smaller than had been 
expected. Furthermore, the over- 
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whelming weight of opinion as ex- 
pressed by both children and their 
parents is enthusiastic. Typical 
comment is that the larger number 
of friends, the interesting changes 
in activities and locations, and the 
opportunity to study under many 
different personalities are good 
things. Teachers’ and observers’ re- 
ports to date are similarly positive 
with regard to these factors. 

It has never been claimed or 
expected that the team-teaching 
approach would be more econom- 
ical than standard arrangements. 
One of the greater costs is the extra 
salary beyond normal compensa- 
tion for those outstanding teachers 
who will perform in the roles of 
team leader and senior teacher. 
Team teaching also requires ade- 
quate secretarial support to relieve 
teachers of numerous nonprofes- 
tasks. Another important 
step in team teaching must be the 
creation of radically different build- 


sional 


ings—in which classrooms will vary 
substantially in size and purpose— 
to house the new program. My 
guess is that these will cost about 
10 percent more than “standard” 
obsolete buildings, although an in- 
genious acoustical invention could 
conceivably reverse the cost pic- 
ture. 

More time is needed to assess the 
efficiency, the cost, and the feasi- 
bilitv of team teaching before any 
broad-scale application is made in 
America. Optimism is the prevail- 
ing mood, however, and it seems 
likely, as the popular song goes, 
“There'll be some changes made!” ® 
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We Must Be Aware 
of What We Do 


The Teacher 
Makes the Difference 


Jutia Weser Gorpon 


In NEA Journal 


VM HEN all the arguments 


about grouping are over, and the 
pupils have been grouped in one 
wav or another, it is, in the end, 
the day-to-day influence of the 
teacher that matters. Teachers need 
to be aware of their own behavior 
with children. This behavior is im- 
portant in the light of what we 
know about the way children learn 
and the way thev develop. 

Two concepts in particular are 
important here: 

1. Children learn what they are 
motivated to learn. 

2. In the presence of other hu- 
man beings, children learn to be 
the human beings they are. 

Motivating a child to learn is not 
a superficial process. The compel- 
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ing motivations lie deep within the 
child—they reside in his concept of 
himself, in the way he thinks and 
the way he feels about himself. 
Whatever he does, whatever he 
seeks to learn—or to avoid learn- 
ing—is ultimately related to en- 
hancing his concept of himself or 
defending his concept of himself 
from attack and destruction. The 
goals toward which human beings 
strive most intensively are these: 
to be accepted, to be approved, to 
be able to stand alone as a self. 

The child who persistently seeks 
attention in the classroom is indi- 
cating that he has a deep-seated 
need to accomplish one or another 
of these goals. And the teacher who 
ignores or rebuffs behavior of this 
kind unintentionally increases the 
child’s problem and causes him to 
seek attention even more avidlv— 
perhaps from other sources. 

It makes a difference in what a 
child learns, then, whether or not 
his teacher understands and helps 
him satisfy his deep-felt need. He 
will learn the most from whom- 
ever gives him feelings of worth, 
acceptance, approval, achievement. 

Let us consider Jim, a fourth- 
grader, who had been doing poorly 
in school ever since his father died 
the vear before. His performance 
on the intelligence and achieve- 


Julia Weber Gordon is Director of 
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(September 1959) , 27-28. 
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ment tests showed regression. In 
addition, he was hostile and ag- 
gressive toward adults and peers. 
Data indicated that outside of 
school his life was now directed 
entirely by women. In simple pro- 
jective tests, and in his conversa- 
tions with his teacher and others, 
there was a recurring pattern. He 
showed that he wished he were old 
enough to be in the seventh-grade 
class, which was taught by Mr. Wil- 
son. Sociometric data indicated that 
he repeatedly ignored or rejected 
his peers and chose Mr. Wilson 
as his only friend. 

Arrangements were made to 
place Jim in Mr. Wilson’s room. 
For months Mr. Wilson helped him 
with his school work, and Jim 
again became a good student. The 
older boys in the grade lent a help- 
ing hand, too, especially by show- 
ing him how to improve his pitch- 
ing and catching. This teacher and 
these older male companions to- 
gether provided Jim with the 
milieu he seemed to need in order 
to work through his problem. 

In the when several 
classes were out on the playground, 
Jim told Mr. Wilson that he was 
going over “to see what the other 
kids are doing.” He had a good time 
that day playing ball with his for- 
mer classmates and he continued 
to play with them daily in the next 
= weeks. Then one day he said, 

Wilson, would it make you 
Re bad if I told you I would _ 
to go back to my own class now? 

Mr. Wilson replied, “Jim, would 
it make you feel bad if I told you 


spring, 
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I am delighted?” They both burst 
out laughing. 


ESTABLISHING NORMS 


In order for children to think and 
act in ways we believe desirable, 
they must live with human beings 
who will make it possible for them 
to develop the concepts of them- 
selves and others that will lead 
them to behave in these ways. The 
social group must contain within it 
—and must practice—the norms we 
wish to establish. 


Mrs. Amey, a principal and 
eighth-grade teacher in a_ small 
rural school, understood such 


truths. She had as a pupil a new 
boy, 14-year-old Lloyd, a very in- 
telligent and well-informed boy of 
studious habits. His father was a 
lawver and Mrs. Amey learned that 
his parents had been worried that 
he might not learn all he could in 
this rural school and that they had 
tried to get him admitted to the re- 
gional high school. Lloyd's first set- 
back came when he was sorely dis- 
appointed that he had not been 
elected class president. He said he 
knew that he was “by far the most 
highly qualified” of all his class- 
mates. And he also had been quite 
vocal about the president the chil- 
dren had elected, saying he would 
“never make it.” 

But losing the election stirred 
this boy to begin a study of the 
presidents of the United States to 
see what qualities they had and 
how these qualities influenced the 
decisions they made. Mrs. Amey 
was involved in this project. It was 
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she who suggested that he limit his 
study to six of the presidents and 
she also helped him set up a plan 
of organization of his findings. 
From time to time Jim discussed 
with the others what he was learn- 
ing. The children began to find his 
suggestions in class meetings more 
and more helpful, especially in set- 
ting up roles of conduct for them- 
selves. As for Lloyd, he gradually 
became a better listener to what 
the other children had to say. And, 
in conferences with Lloyd's parents, 
Mrs. Amey learned that Lloyd had 
admitted to his mother that the 
children had been wiser than he 
had thought in their choice of a 
class president and that by observ- 
ing the other boy he had learned a 
lot about how to treat people. 
Lloyd, intelligent and sensitive, 
was not only accumulating knowl- 
edge but he was learning in the 
presence of his family, his teacher, 
and the other children, to use his 
knowledge, to develop wisdom as 
well. But the teacher was the key. 
In our democracy, public schools 
were established to help realize the 
American dream of a nation where 


every individual would have the 
opportunity to fulfill his potentiali- 
ties. Attendance was made compul- 
sory so that every child might de- 
velop into a citizen capable of mak- 
ing decisions affecting the welfare 
of all. 

When we consider these facts we 
come to understand that, as teach- 
ers, we must be constantly aware 
of what we do, so that we do not 
align ourselves with forces that 
unwittingly tend to destroy rather 
than to promote these democratic 
ideals. Instead of our present pre- 
occupation with separating, classi- 
fying, and categorizing human be- 
ings, we need to examine what we 
believe about children growing up 
in our society. We need to study 
the relationship between what we 
do and the consequent behavior we 
desire in children. 

There are no magic formulas. 
The teaching-learning process is to- 
day what it has always been—a 
human relationship. Today, as al- 
ways, the young and eager look to 
those they consider older and wiser. 
In the end, it’s the teacher who 
makes the difference. ° 


© Tuene is a story they tell of Winston Churchill when he 
was a boy at Harrow School. One day the teacher of mathe- 
matics, in despair at the stupidity of his class, wrung his 
hands and cried out to his pupils, “Oh, boys, boys, what 
shall I do with you?” “Please, sir,” piped up the voice of a 
small cherubic-looking boy—young Churchill, “please, sir, 
teach us!”—Arthur Bryant in Scholastic Teacher. 


© For each pupil with a spark of genius, there are ten with 
ignition trouble.—From Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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Yale without “Whiffenpoof” and Maine without “Stein”? 
Do College Students Drink Too Much? 


Byron H. ATKINSON and A. T. BrUGGER 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


duct headlines as “Students in 
Car Smashup after College Drink- 
ing Partv” and “Drunken Frater- 
nitv Partv Brings Police” are alto- 
gether too familiar. They merely 
confirm the belief of many news- 
paper readers that all undergrad- 
uates drink, that they drink too 
much, and that little good comes 
of their drinking. In private, most 
college officials will readily admit 
that drinking is a problem on the 
American campus. 

The stereotype of the hard- 
drinking undergraduate has been 
widely accepted. It fits nicely into 
the folklore surrounding higher 
education. Every university has a 
drinking song, and is frequently 
known by it. Yale without “Whif- 
fenpoof” and Maine’ without 
“Stein” are inconceivable. Some of 
the most popular writers of our 
time have created an enduring il- 
lusion of college revelry. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s preoccupation — with 
drink is second only to his pre- 
occupation with sex. To learn to 
hold’s one liquor well is part of the 
fictional Americana of “growing 
up.” 

Modern 
ever, 


how- 
have not been fashioned by 


student customs, 


headlines, novels, and legends, but 


by an age-old tradition. Drunken- 
ness and rioting by students have 
been a part of student life since 


Byron H. Atkinson is Associate 
Dean of Students and Dean of Men 
and A. T. Brugger is Assistant 
Dean of Students at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Re- 
ported from The Journal of Higher 
Education, XXX (June 1959), 305- 


the Middle Ages. We find no 
American equivalent for all of this. 
But you might ask about the huge 
“panty-raid” two years ago at 
Berkeley, the bloody “Trolley 
March” at Brown in the 20's, or 
the “gang-war” between Occidental 
and Pomona students in the 30's. 
These, it is true, appear to be some- 
what subdued copies of the medi- 
eval student brawl. 
important difference. 
drunkenness, 


There is one 

Liquor and 
usually prime cause 
of such behavior 500 vears ago, 
plav a small part in the 
present-day version. 

Indeed, nothing in American 
college drinking, whether tradition- 
al or contemporary, quite matches 
the European pattern. Neverthe- 
less, in America, drinking has al- 
wavs been a part of college life. 
Even the pietv of the nineteenth 
century did not diminish the bibu- 
lous propensities of the undergrad- 
uate. Yale sophomores had _ their 
rum flips; Quaker students at Hav- 
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erford smuggled sherry into their 
quarters. The spirited South was 
known for rigid rules and stout 
thirsts. The flavor of the times is 
perhaps best captured in the diary 
of William Hammond, a student at 
Amherst. With a number of com- 
panions he turned a temper ance 
lecture into a “jolly row”; and when 
a close friend was about to be ex- 
pelled for going on a spree, Ham- 
mond, who sounds remarkably like 
a member of the Class of 1960, 
peevishly observed that “here as 
evervw here else, men are punished, 
not for sinning, but for being found 
out.” 

Today drinking continues to vex 
many a faculty and college presi- 
dent, and often it has enon upper- 
most in the minds of a large—and 
influential—part of the public. The 
problem has been the subject for 
a number of studies. 

We do have some statistics. We 
have been told, for example, that 
the highest statistical incidence of 
drinking occurs among men in pri- 
vate, nonsectarian, men’s colleges, 
and the lowest incidence is to be 
found among women in public co- 
educational, southern, Negro col- 
One generalization 
alwavs holds true. 


leges. nearly 


Sectarian col- 


leges—those campuses representing 
the 
Jewish, 
Episcopalian—tend to seek and to 
follow a 


as the 
the 


older religions, such 


the Catholic, and 
policy of temperance 
the Protestant 
churches try to maintain a policy 
of total abstinence. We know, 
that family income and economic 
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whereas vounger 


too, 


status have an influence on drink- 
ing. Apparently, the higher the 
family income the more likely it is 
that the student will drink. It has 
also been shown that geographic 
location, ethnic differences, degree 
of maturity in college, and parental 
drinking habits all have their places 
in the kaleidoscope. But all of these 
findings warn against the accept- 
ance of a stereotype of the college 
student. It may be said that our 
students’ drinking habits are 
shaped by family background, re- 
ligious taboos, and contemporary 
local standards. In our student so- 
ciety, as in our adult society, drink- 
ing, when not an abuse, is a social 
custom. 

What do students themselves 
think about their drinking habits? 
Our experience is that the under- 
graduate of the 50's seems not to 
share the callow admiration of the 
undergraduate of the 20’s for the 
“interesting drinker.” The pale, 
Byronic drunk, almost an obsession 
among the young post-bellum lit- 
erati of the 20’s, finds no counter- 
part in the modern college or uni- 
versity setting. American college 
students do not count themselves 
among the “beat gener ration” or 
the “angry voung men,” although 
they mav follow these phenome- 
with amused The 
total abstainer, “moder- 
campus is usually respected 
for his opinions. At an earlier time 
he might have been an object of 
ridicule. 

This change of attitude may 
stem from the fact that the drink- 


interest. 
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ing habits of modern students do 
not seem to be based on psycholog- 
ical insecurity, either real or fan- 
cied. While the “lost generation” 
of students drank and wallowed in 
selfpity, our modern undergrad- 
uate, if worried or insecure, seems 
much more apt to seek group se- 
curity through an_ evangelical 
movement or psychotherapy. When 
he drinks, it is usually not for sur- 
cease, nor under group pressures, 
but for the same reason his adult 
counterpart does—conviviality, re- 
laxation, and the removal of inhibi- 
tion. 

If he has an ideal in drinking 
habits, it is not the heavy drinker, 
the “interesting drinker,” or the 
drinker who creates problems for 
himself or his group by his drink- 
ing. It is rather the ideal of so- 
phisticated maturity in drinking 
which he admires—the man who 
discourses easily on the “right” 
drinks at the “right” time, and 
who uses alcohol as a social ladder 
and not as a padded club. 

Inevitably we come to the prob- 
lem: What should college admin- 
istration do about all this? Most 
parents and community leaders 
continue to believe firmly that col- 
lege administrators—and the poli- 
cies they espouse—not only play a 
part in developing or hardening 
student attitudes toward drinking 
but may, in fact, mold them. The 
traditional problem of the admin- 
istrator is that, if lenient, he will 
get his lumps from the community; 
if inflexible, he will receive the 
same lumps from the student body. 
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If he follows a middle-of-the-road 
policy, he is sure not only to draw 
fire from both sides, but also to 
be accused by everyone within 
sight or hearing of being a con- 
temptible, temporizing compro- 
miser. Is a policy of “straight- 
forward hypocrisy” better or worse 
than a policy which forbids stu- 
dent drinking of any kind, which is 
rigorously enforced and which in- 
evitably results in the suspension or 
dismissal of those guilty of violat- 
ing its regulations? 

Colleges and universities bear 
more responsibility than any other 
social group for the behavior of 
the young men and women who 
are on their campuses. But most 
of the influences which mold and 
motivate these young people do 
not come from the colleges and 
universities. Like the public school, 
they provide the largest and least 
dangerous target. Many college of- 
ficers throughout the country have 
developed a_ live-and-let-live atti- 
tude. They try to avoid problems, 
to strengthen student government, 
and, above all, to evade public 
notice. They have come to know 
that there is no formula, and that 
that policy is best which works at a 
given place, with given students, 
and at a given point in time. Per- 
haps the best policy was stated 
some 150 years ago, when the 
authorities at William and Mary 
ordained “that the drinking of 
spirituous liquors (except in that 
moderation which becomes a pru- 
dent and industrious student) be 
prohibited.” 
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Jumps, Regression, and Return Sweep 


Eye Movements in Reading 


Mines A. TINKER 


In Education 


“YU HAT role do eye move- 


ments play in reading? It is obvious 
that the eves move when one reads. 
But just how these movements take 
place is not selfevident. It would 
be useful to parents and teachers to 
know more about the basic char- 
acteristics of eye movements and 
how the patterns of these move- 
ments reflect degrees of proficien- 
cv in reading. 

It is a popular belief that during 
reading the eves move steadily and 
uninterruptedly along the line of 
print. Observation, however, will 
demonstrate that they move in 
“jumps” rather than in continuous 
sweeps. In reading, the eves make 
several stops, each a fixation pause 
along a line of print. The first fixa- 
tion pause is located near the left 
end of the line of print. The eyes 
then move in a series of fixations 
along the line from left to right. 
If the eves have made too long a 
“jump” for adequate perception of 
the successive words, or if some of 
the material needs reexamination to 
achieve better understanding, the 
eves make a backward move to- 
ward the left to get another view 
of the words or for a more detailed 
examination of the printed mate- 
rial. This backward move to refix- 
ate words is called a_ regression. 
When the eves reach the right end 
of the line, they make a long 
1959 
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“jump” back to the beginning of the 
next line. This is called the return 
sweep. 

Eye-movement behavior is of sig- 
nificance to the teacher for it pro- 
vides external signs of the internal 
working of the mind during read- 
ing. The reader who makes the 
fewest and briefest fixation pauses 
is the more efficient reader. Con- 
sistent progress from left to right 
with few fixation pauses along the 
line of print is ordinarily an indi- 
cation of a clear understanding and 
a rapid grasping of the material 
read. On the other hand, many fixa- 


tion pauses with frequent regres- 


sions tend to reveal poor compre- 
hension with slow, laborious, and 
inadequate grasping of the mean- 
ings and ideas represented by the 
printed material. Repeated fixation 
pauses and regressions clustered 
about a word or phrase ordinarily 
indicate mental confusion of ‘the 
reader with an inability to grasp 
the meaning of that word in rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence. 
The nature of the eve-movement 
patterns (number and spacing of 
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fixation pauses and regressions), 
therefore, reveal quite well how 
the mind operates in trying to un- 
derstand and grasp meanings dur- 
ing reading. Thus it is important 
that the teacher understand these 
relationships between eve move- 
ments and the reading process. 

In the beginning, the proper di- 


rection of eve movements in read- 
ing must be learned by the child. 


Obviously the eves should begin 
at the left end of a line of print 
and move in a series of fixation 
pauses consistently to the right. 

But it is erroneous to assume that 
this orientation comes naturally. 
The child on entering school has 
been accustomed to use his eyes 
only for examining pictures or other 
objects of various kinds. His eves 
move to the left just as readily as 
to the right. On first contact with 
the reading situation, therefore, the 
eve movements of the child may 
be described as merely a looking at 
or an examining of the words. After 
some experience in reading, al- 
though still near the beginning of 
the first grade, the child’s eve 
movements are characterized by 
many fixation pauses per line of 
print, by fixation pauses of rela- 
tively long duration, and by fre- 
quent Improvement 
comes with reading experience. 
Studies have shown that the aver- 
age child achieves fairly stable eve- 
movement habits by the end of the 
fourth or sometime during the fifth 
grade. There is, however, a slower 
rate of improvement from the fifth 
grade level to adult level. 


regressions. 
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It would seem that progress in 
the development of efficient eve 
movements reflects, in some de- 
gree, practice in reading instruc- 
tion in the grades. Rapid progress 
is made as long as marked empha- 
sis is being placed on the teaching 
of reading and slower progress 
when the emphasis is shifted to 
other subject matter. Probably a 
faster rate of progress in the upper 
grades would be maintained if 
more emphasis were given to read- 
ing instruction at those levels. 

Where precision in measurement 
of eve-movements is desired, as in 
research investigations or in a 
reading clinic, 1 photographic tech- 
nique is ordinarily used (or an elab- 
orate electrical method.) Research 
emploving these tech- 
niques, have provided a wealth of 
information about eve movements 
in reading and consequently about 
how children learn to read and in- 
formation concerning their diffi- 
culties in trying to read. 


studies, 


PEEP-HOLE METHOD 


But the teacher herself can make 
a direct observation of eve move- 
ments by means of the “peep-hole” 
method. Proceed as follows: On a 
9” x 12” cardboard, attach two 
paragraphs of 6 to 10 lines of read- 
ing material of appropriate difficul- 
tv, one paragraph just above the 
center of the card and the other 
just below the center. In the middle 
of the cardboard cut a small hole 
%” to 3%” in diameter. Hold the 
cardboard at the proper reading dis- 
tance directly in front of a pupil 
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and place vour eye immediately be- 
hind the opening. You now have 
the most advantageous viewpoint 
from which to see the successive 
movements and fixation pauses of 
one of the pupil's eves as he reads 
the material on the cardboard. The 
movements seen most easily 
when vou fixate your attention on 
the dividing line between the col- 
ored zone and the white of the 
pupil's eve. The fact that the pupil 
sees only the reading material be- 
fore him reduces the distraction 
that would occur if you were to at- 
tempt direct observation (as look- 
ing over the top of a book) without 
vour face behind the 


are 


concealing 
card. 

This method may be used to de- 
the fixation 
pauses per line of print, to detect 
the and 
confusions shown by detailed exam- 


termine number of 


presence of regressions 


ination of a word phrase. The 
paragraph be 
counted and then divided by the 
number of lines. The teacher should 
practice counting the eve move- 


yauses per 


ments of another teacher for a few 
paragraphs before working with 
the children. A fair degree of ac- 
curacy mav be achieved with prac- 
tice even though some eve move- 
This tech- 


satisfactory 


ments will be missed. 
in the 


classroom calles ‘re the teacher wishes 


nique is Guite 
to detect signs of very good and 


very poor reading in comparison 
with the average, or wishes to find 
out what the eve movements of a 


particular pupil are like. 


Surveys and work in reading 
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clinics have shown the outstanding 
principle concerning eye move- 
ments in reading is that they re- 
flect quite accurately the clarity of 
perception and comprehension tak- 
ing place in the mind of the read- 
er. Understanding this, the class- 
room teacher can make good use of 
her knowledge about the reading 
movements of the eyes: (1) She 
can emphasize the development of 
the essential left-to-right move- 
ments along the line of print when 
the child is beginning to read. (2) 
She will know how to use direct 
observation by the method de- 
scribed of the reader's eves as an 
aid in diagnosing reading difficul- 
ties. (3) She must appreciate the 
fact that although eve-movement 
patterns are good diagnostic signs 
of reading disability, specific train- 
ing of eve movements is ordinarily 
not necessary to bring about im- 
provement in reading. More effi- 
cient eve movements automatically 
appear as the reading is improved 
by other approved methods. If the 
efficient teacher understands the 
nature of eve movements in read- 
ing, she can use this information to 
advantage. 

The study of eve movements in 
reading is for the most part, of 
course, a research technique. The 
information gained through experi- 
mentation has helped us to under- 
stand the reading process. But con- 
trarv to the views of some writers, 
nothing in the research findings 
suggests that eve movements as 
such should be paced or trained to 
improve reading proficiency. ° 
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Federal Funds Can Enhance Local Initiative and Control 


Federal Policy and the 


National Interest in Education 


In National Policy and the Financing of the Public Schools 


improvement 
in the quality of education, an es- 
sential to the national interest, can- 
not be achieved without improve- 
ment in the financing of the 
schools. The deficit in educational 
financing varies from place to 
place, but it exists to some extent 
even in wealthier states. 

To meet the deficit there must 
be a massive infusion of funds in 
support of public education. The 
present tax structure makes it im- 
probable, and in some areas im- 
possible, that the states and locali- 
ties will meet this need without sig- 
nificant federal help. Nor is it rea- 
sonable or just that some states and 
localities, despite exceptional tax 
effort, are unable to approach sat- 
isfactory school standards. Im- 
provements in state and local fi- 
nancing of education cannot be ex- 
pected to occur rapidly or uni- 
formly, and it is doubtful that, 
even at the optimum, they would 
meet all needs. 

Therefore, in the light of the re- 
sponsibilities of American educa- 
tion, the tax structure of the nation, 
and the needs facing the schools, 
the federal government should par- 
ticipate in the general financing of 
public schools. 

The operation of a national in- 
dustrial economy appears to ensure 


Reported from National Policy and 

the Financing of the Public Schools, 

published by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission (1959), 23-25. 


that average per-capita incomes 
will be unequal among the states. 
The disparity between the states 
in residual income (which is a sig- 
nificant index of ability to pay) is 
about five-to-one, taking the aver- 
ages of the eight richest and eight 
poorest states. It is about sixteen- 
to-one between the single richest 
and single poorest state. The poor- 
est states, if left to their own re- 
sources, have no reasonable pros- 
pect of raising the funds to provide 
adequate education. Some form of 
equalization is needed. 

The financing of education ex- 
clusively at the state and local lev- 
els has the effect of assigning to 
owners of real property a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden and 
of fixing tax obligations with insuf- 
ficient attention to ability to pay. 
Since existing patterns of state and 
local taxation, even in the wealth- 
iest states, are less responsive to 
changes in personal income than 
are federal patterns of taxation, ex- 
clusive reliance on state or local 
sources condemns the schools to an 
inflexible and inadequate tax base. 
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Therefore, important as _ the 
principle of equalization is, it ought 
not to be the exclusive guide in 
formulating national policy. Pro- 
visions for federal support of edu- 
cation in the states and localities 
should combine grants for wealthier 
states with provision for additional 
aid for the poorest. 

Federal funds can be distributed 
to states in such a way as to pre- 
serve the educational control which 
states have traditionally exercised 
or delegated to local governments. 
Initiative and control imply free- 
dom of choice. But lack of money 
limits that freedom in most Amer- 
ican school systems today. Too 
often the schools must choose not 
the best alternatives but the cheap- 
est. Federal funds, by reducing the 
obstacles to local freedom, can en- 
hance local initiative and control. 

There should be as few restric- 
tions as possible on the manner in 
which states handle federal educa- 
tional funds. Aside from the essen- 
tial provisions for audit and assur- 
ance that the funds will be spent 
on public schools, no limits should 
be placed on state or local initia- 
tive. There should be specific pro- 
hibition of interference by federal 
officers in the right of a state to 
determine its school program. 

Responsibilities at the federal 
level must be carefully and pre- 
cisely defined. The _ legislative 
branch should appropriate needed 
sums and should define policies to 
guide federal administrators. There 
must be a well-staffed and efficient 
agency to supply to Congress and 
1959 


executive officials reliable data on 
the needs and operations of public 
schools in the states and localities. 

Much is at stake in the public 
schools today. Their traditional 
role has been to give reality to the 
American promise of free govern- 
ment and equal opportunity. To 
this task modern conditions have 
added portentous burdens. The 
prosperity, security, and very sur- 
vival of the nation are staked, in 
the long run, on the public schools. 

These are national tasks, their 
accomplishment a national affair. 
Yet, alone of all the vital national 
concerns, education is not recog- 
nized as an obligation in which the 
national government must carry a 
significant share. 

The choice now before the Amer- 
ican people must be faced and res- 
olutely made. The inadequacies of 
the schools’ financial base are fully 
apparent. They must be overcome. 
This problem will not yield easily 
or simply. The decisions will be 
hard. But the times are hard. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
characteristic of these times is the 
persistence with which problems 
involving survival arise. Such prob- 
lems may be inevitable in an age 
of nuclear power and space explor- 
ation. None of these problems, 
however, is of greater seriousness 
or intricacy than the challenge of 
developing an adequate base for 
American public education. By 
their response to this challenge,.the 
American people will fix the con- 
ditions under which all other chal- 
lenges will be met. ° 
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A Functional Approach 


Modern 


Foreign Languages 


in the 


Secondary School 


In The Bulletin 
of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals 


This is a report of the 1958-59 
major project of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development. Re- 
ported from The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XLIII (Septem- 
ber 1959), 1-14. 


UM} E live in a time when events 


anywhere in the world can produce 
immediate and profound repercus- 
sions on our everyday life. De- 
cisions in this country involving 
other world areas are common- 
place. It is commonplace, also, for 
an individual from any part of our 
country to find himself dealing with 
non- English speaking peoples. In 
the world of today some experience 
with another modern language and 
some understanding of another 
modern culture have become ex- 
tremely important. 

These are conditions well known 
to our educators. One result has 
been the increased attention being 
given to the study of modern for- 
eign languages. All indications now 
point to a renaissance of language 
teaching and language learning in 
schools. This does 
not mean more of the same kind 
of traditional emphasis that has 
characterized a good deal of mod- 
ern language instruction for vears. 
It does modern languages 
taught and learned with beginning 
emphasis on communication rather 
than on grammatical structure. 

There is nothing extremely dif- 
ficult in learning to speak a modern 
foreign language. As a matter of 
fact, this is the natural way chil- 
dren learn their native tongue. It 
is when we begin a study of lan- 
guage by examining structure and 
memorizing conjugations that it be- 
comes formal and tough for many 
students. Results have: shown that 
the bookish study of modern lan- 
guage has been ineffective in enab- 
ling students to speak a language 
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with any real degree of profi- 
ciency. 

The kind of modern language 
study advocated by the NASSP’s 
Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development differs in objec- 
tives and methods from that which 
has been traditional in many 
schools. It aims to give the student 
direct experience with language as 
a means of communication. Its out- 
comes are the ability to understand 
the standard spoken language on 
subjects within the student’s expe- 
rience, to speak within these same 
limits, to read without translation, 
and to write what can be spoken. 
In method, it uses the aural-oral 
approach with training of the ear 
as the first step and with grammar 
learned through mastery of speech 
patterns. 


SIX CHARACTERISTICS 


Six points characterize the func- 
tional approach to modern foreign- 
language study: What is done in 
the class (1) about English, (2) 
about translation, (3) about gram- 
mar, (4) about books, (5) about 
tests, and (6) about laboratory 
practice. 

1. About English. — After initial 
orientation in English, the modern 
foreign language should be the 
language of the classroom. English 
should be made temporarily in- 
active so the student may learn to 
think in the new language. 

2. About Translation. — Formal 
translation from English into the 
modern foreign language, or the 
reverse, should be avoided in the 
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first two vears of language learning 
and should be used only as a liter- 
ary exercise in the more advanced 
stages, usually not earlier than the 
third year, and then only as a small 
part of the student's activity. 

3. About Grammar. — The con- 
trol of grammar should be acquired 
initially by imitation and repetition 
in using the modern foreign lan- 
guage in natural situations and not 
by formal analysis. For example, 
as a child learns his native tongue, 
he uses more analogy than analysis; 
so does the student who learns to 
speak a modern foreign language. 
A study of formal grammar can be 
undertaken by advanced students 
after they have acquired some pro- 
ficiency in hearing and speaking. 

4. About Books. — Language is 
first of all something you say and 
only secondarily what is written in 
books. The ability to comprehend 
the written word is more thorough- 
ly developed if adequate time has 
first been spent on learning to hear 
and speak the language. When 
these primary skills have become 
automatic in informal discussion, 
reading and writing can begin to 
play an important role in language 
behavior. 

5. About Tests. — Teaching and 
testing tend to become _indistin- 
guishable elements in functional 
language teaching. Emphasis in 
testing during the early stages of 
language learning should be on 
listening comprehension and speak- 
ing ability. When this emphasis is 
achieved, testing evaluates per- 
formance and reinforces teaching. 
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6. About Laboratory Practice. — 
Language laboratory apparatus can 
activate the functional method in 
modern language instruction. Tape 
head phones, micro- 
phones, and listening stations are 
basic equipment in a language lab- 
oratory. It is possible to spend 
lot of money on a fully equipped 
laboratory, but it is also possible 
to provide the major elements at 
small cost. 


recorders, 


OPEN TO ALL 


We believe that the election of 
modern-language study should be 
open to all interested students. We 
urge principals, guidance counsel- 
ors, and teachers to encourage stu- 
dents to select modern language 
study. We recommend that stu- 


dents be given the opportunity to 


begin such study no later than 
grade 9, and we encourage schools 
that can do so to initiate modern- 
language study in grades 7 or 8. 

Acquiring a proficiency in mod- 
ern foreign language requires a 
longer sequence than the two years 
of modern language study now of- 
fered in many secondary schools. 
Even a three-year sequence can 
hardly be expected to produce ade- 
quate results. But if this is the 
most a school can offer, we suggest 
that a three-year sequence for all 
students electing a modern foreign 
language should be offered in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. 

And we earnestly recommend 
that a minimum of four years of 
sequential study of modern foreign 
language be available to students, 
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as long as such study is profitable 
to them, even though classes may 
be small or individual study and 
practice may be necessary. 

In small schools, we believe it 
is better to concentrate on a three- 
year or four-year sequence in a 
single language rather than on a 
shorter sequence in more than one. 
And we recommend that, when 
conditions make it possible, stu- 
dents exceptionally proficient in 
language be encouraged by princi- 
pals and counselors to elect the 
study of a second modern foreign 
language while continuing the first. 

The functional method of teach- 
ing modern foreign languages 
should yield significant results in 
proportion to time spent. In the 
first two years of a four-year to 
six-year sequence, progress in lis- 
tening comprehension and speaking 
can be rapid. The third year can 
then result in progress in reading, 
writing, and habits of good usage. 
The final years, with emphasis on 
oral skills still maintained, can ac- 
complish progress in further liter- 


ary and cultural understandings. 
4 


OUTCOMES 


The following outcomes may be 
expected of a four-year to six-year 
sequence of study in a modern for- 
eign language: 

1. Motivation 

A better opportunity for student 
motivation when they actively learn 
to hear and speak a modern foreign 
language from the outset. 

2. Listening Comprehension 

Ability to understand a native 
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speaker talking at normal speed 
about a subject within the student’s 
language experience. 

3. Speaking Ability 

Ability to speak correctly and 
with good pronunciation on a sub- 
ject within the student’s experience 
in the modern foreign language. 

4. Reading Ability 

Ability to read with direct un- 
derstanding—that is, without the 
ritual of translation—anything with- 
in the range of what the student 
has learned to understand and say, 
and, in addition, ability to read 
more difficult materials with the aid 
of a dictionary. 

5. Writing Ability 

Ability to write correctly what- 
ever he can say. 

6. Knowledge of Structure 


Ability to conform to good usage 
in speaking and writing. 


ANY LANGUAGE USEFUL 


We believe that able and inter- 
ested secondary-school youth 
should be given the opportunity to 
study the modern foreign language 
they wish to study, but we also be- 
lieve that a student should not fore- 
’ go the study of any modern foreign 
language because the one he 
wishes to study is not available to 
him. We believe that when lan- 
guage study is functional and the 
student is able to achieve proficien- 
cy, the manner of learning one 
language usually carries over to 
learning another. Any modern lan- 
guage well learned will be useful. 

Nowadays, Spanish, F rench, 
German, and Italian, in that order, 
1959 


are the modern languages most 
widely offered in our high schools. 
But our national need to talk the 
language of our most populous and 
important world neighbors suggests 
that, in addition to these most com- 
monly offered, we should consider 
the possibility of teaching Russian. 
The study of Russian may be as 
urgent as the study of any Western 
European language. We agree that 
the colleges and universities have 
the major stake in teaching Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
and Hindu-Urdu. However, some 
large secondary schools with large 
enrolments have been able to find 
competent teachers and have intro- 
duced the study of Russian lan- 
guage. The national need for pro- 
ficiency in Russian is acute and de- 
serves high priority. But unless 
competent teachers, continuity in 
program, and appropriate instruc- 
tional materials can be secured, it 
makes no more sense for schools 
to initiate a study of Russian than 
to do so in any other language. 
To advise able and _ interested 
students on what and how much of 
a modern foreign language to study 
is a responsibility of principals, 
guidance counselors, and teachers. 
The advice must be perceptive and 
individual. We are convinced of 
the essential importance and value 
of functional mo der n-language 
study, but we recognize that it 
should be elective. Once it is elect- 
ed, and success demonstrated, the 
student should be urged to con- 
tinue the prescribed sequence of 
study in modern foreign language.® 
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Educational and Entertaining for Everyone 


“Show-and- Tell’ 


of preschool 
age have a knack for finding all 
sorts of fascinating objects, after 
which comes an immediate search 
for mother to share in the exciting 
discovery. Perhaps it’s a_ bright 
flower, an old dog bone, or a 
wriggling worm. Whatever it is, 
showing the object to another per- 
son and telling about its discovery 
is more than half the jov. 

When the child reaches school 
this natural 
eagerness 


age, inquisitiveness, 
this to discover the 
“how and why” of the world, can 
be guided into an activity of real 
educational benefit. As voungsters 
share with their classmates experi- 
ences, possessions, news, and dis- 
coveries, they are doing three im- 
portant things: growing in lan- 
guage development, improving in 
speech, and adding new words to 
their vocabulary. 

As a classroom activity the suc- 
cess of “show-and-tell” depends to 
a large extent on the teacher's in- 
terest and ability in inspiring the 
necessary motivation. Now, let's 
examine the role the teacher should 
play. Though most of such activity 
discussion is and should be spon- 
taneous, a teacher may at times, 
without conspicuous interference, 
make suggestions and do a certain 
amount of guiding to insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


GLENDA Woops and FRANCES TYRRELL GATHRIGHT 
In The Texas Outlook 


Glenda Woods and Frances Tyr- 

rell Gathright are junior and senior 

elementary-education majors, re- 

spectively, at the University of 

Texas, Austin. Reported from The 

Texas Outlook, XLIII (June 1959), 
14-16. 


This guidance may be carried 
out in several ways. The teacher 
can: 

1. Interest pupils in finding fur- 
ther information, and keep a good 
selection of resource books avail- 
able in the classroom. 

2. Help children see cause-and- 
effect relationships more clearly. 

3. Add to discussion, when nec- 
essary, to keep it moving. 

4. Encourage and guide children 
in selection of educational books 
and materials to use during their 
free time. 

5. Recognize and commend chil- 
dren for their educational presen- 
tations, thus stimulating others to 
do better work. 

The kind of “summary” or follow- 
up made on each presentation de- 
pends on the maturity of the pu- 
pils. Many will, themselves, “rec- 
ognize” unanswered questions and 
will make good use of the library 
reference facilities. 

Recently, for five months, we ob- 
served a second-grade classroom 
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in which the teacher had incorpor- 
ated the “show-and-tell” activity 
into the curriculum with surpris- 
ingly effective results. The teacher, 
Kathrvn Ledbetter, at the Casis 
Elementary School in Austin, en- 
courages all forms of selfexpression, 
and the pupils respond freely and 
creatively. 

Each day a different pupil serves 
as chairman of the activity and 
performs these several important 
functions: to select and an- 
nounce the sequence or order of 
two, to cour- 
tesv and order; three, to watch the 
time and keep a few from dominat- 
ing the “show-and-tell”; and four, 
to thank each pupil as his part is 
completed. The children them- 
selves are interested in improving 
this activity in their classroom, 
sometimes taking votes on a certain 
question, or asking if anyone would 


one, 


sharing; encourage 


like to hear further information on 
the subject next day. 


In its deepest sense, “show-and- 


tell” should not be merely a speech 


situation. It involves a continuity 
of the various areas of communica- 
tion. In its broadest sense, “show- 
and-tell” implements under- 
lies the entire program of educa- 
tion, and in a flexible program it 
is not limited to one set period. 
Of course, motivation by the 
teacher is a most important factor 
in producing an effective “show- 
and-tell.” Perhaps a few examples 
of well-integrated classroom activ- 
ity will provide some helpful ideas 
for elementary teachers who want 
their “show-and-tell” presentations 
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to be educational and instructional, 
as well as entertaining, for every 
member of the class. 

Mary had taken a trip from 
Texas to Florida. She brought a 
map of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana to class and traced her 
route. She had prepared her own 
outline and talked about her trip 
from her notes. Mary also had 
brought some pine cones she gath- 
ered on the trip. 

When studying about fossils, 
one of the students found some pic- 
tures in the National Geographic 
illustrating article entitled 
“Brontosaur Walks Again! A Pre- 
historic Drama _ Lives 
Museum Visitors.” 


Anew for 
The pupils were 
fascinated with the report and pic- 
tures of these prehistoric animals. 

3. The unit was on dental health. 
One of the boys found the jawbone 
of a coyote with the teeth intact. 
He brought it to class for the pu- 
pils to inspect, remarking, “He 
didn't take care of his teeth very 
well.” This led into a report made 
on the types of animal teeth, blunt 
for grass, sharp for eating meat and 
tearing, tusks for defense or for 
digging. 

4. Music, too, provided an op- 
portunity to “show-and-tell.” Susan 
brought her violin to class. After 
showing and naming all the parts, 
she plaved “Picking Strawberries” 
and “Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star.” 
Another pupil couldn't bring his 
piano. But he prepared a card- 
board piano keyboard. He ex- 
plained it and then he ‘ peal a 
piece silently. 
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How Goes the “Battle of Usage”? 


Teachers’ Attitudes toward Current 


English Usage 


bee is some feeling among 
teachers of English that the battle 
of usage has been won. There is a 
feeling, too, among some of us that 
discussions about moot or debat- 
able usages are somehow old hat— 
that everybody knows nowadays 
that to object to the split infinitive 
is, as Robert C. Pooley put it in 
Teaching English Usage, “little 
more than pedantic rubbish.” I am 
one, however, who believes that 
the study of usage and the dissem- 
ination of information about usage 
to teachers must be continuous and 
persistent. I base my statement on 
the evidence of a study I com- 
pleted last year in order to dis- 
cover teachers’ attitudes toward 50 
debatable items of usage. 

The teachers included in the 
survey were all members of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) and included ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teachers. The 50 debatable items of 
usage were selected from the “dis- 
putable” items discussed in current 
literature and likely to be available 
to the teachers. The usages are 
listed here as economically as pos- 
sible, either by the familiar gram- 
matical label, by a truncated exam- 
ple, or by description, whichever 
way seems clearest. 


THURSTON WOMACK 


In The English Journal 


Thurston Womack is Associate Pro- 

fessor in the Language Arts Divi- 

sion, San Francisco State College, 

California. Reported from The Eng- 

lish Journal, XLIII (April 1959), 
186-90. 


The split infinitive; the case of 
the noun or pronoun before the 
gerund; seven items of agreement 
between subject and verb and pro- 
noun and antecedent; one .. . he; 

. is when... ; these kind. . .; 
data is . . . ; preposition at end of 
sentence; either of three; shortest 
of two; dangling participle (not an 
absurd one); myself used in the 
nominative; between you and ]; 
who are you waiting for?; drive 
slow; as if he was; it is me; aren't 
I... ; Jones was younger than 
him; building’s roof; after discuss- 
ing the heroine, most of the young 
women expressed no desire to be 
her; it looks like it will rain; the 
boy felt badly; can in the sense of 
permission; very nice people; fixed 
in the sense of repaired; different 
than; awful colds; New York is 
further east than Chicago; try and 
finish; due to in the sense of be- 
cause of; has proven; raised instead 
of reared; Americans have got to 
make democracy work; some stu- 
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dents do not know if they can... ; 
divided between three; the reason 

. was because . . . ; the students 
enthused about ; the state 
hung the murderers; the old man 
laid down on his bed ...;... 
cannot help but ; the swim- 
mers dove into the pool; the sol- 
diers fulfilled the dying wish of the 
commander. 

The questionnaire used in the 
survey asked the teacher to judge 
each item with regard to accept- 
ability in formal or informal speech 
and formal or informal w riting, 
thus allowing a choice of the four 
variables in each of the two cate- 
gories, speech and writing. The 50 
items were offered as being usages 
which sometimes occur in the lan- 
guage of students. The teacher was 
asked what the teacher's attitude 
should be toward the items. 

Published information for each 
usage was compared item by item 
with the teachers’ views, revealing 
that in general the majority of 
teachers still reject most usages 
that published information tends to 
support as acceptable. The teach- 
ers’ comments often clarified their 
reasons for not accepting the items, 
and they were often more revealing 
than the statistics. Many teachers 
in the survey felt that English 
teachers are obligated to hold a 
conservative view toward language 
change and should acknowledge 
changes in usage only after such 
changes are reported in journals, 
textbooks, and dictionaries. One 
college teacher who rejected most 
of the items on the questionnaire 
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claimed familiarity with: ithe history 
of the English language, with Fries, 
Marckwardt, and Bloomfield. Yet 
he maintained his position on the 
basis of personal preference for the 
so-called correct usages. 


NO JUSTIFICATION 


Other teachers succinctly labeled 
the items as “incorrect grammar.” 
Some commented that the line must 
be held or “these errors . will 
continue to exist.” The “rules of 
grammar” were often cited, and fre- 
quent missuse, it was claimed, 


no justification for grammatical er- 
rors. One teacher asserted that the 
American people have become 
“grammar lazy,” 


that it is the Eng- 
lish teacher’s responsibility to up- 
hold standards in language. There 
was also the view expressed that 


such words as enthused and prov- 


en “do not literally exist.” Some 
teachers felt that teaching that 
more than one usage is acceptable 
further confuses an already con- 
fused student. Other teachers 
claimed to be “old-fashioned” and 
to be influenced by extensive train- 
ing in Latin as reasons for reject- 
ing most of the usages. 

The fore going characterizes 
roughly a prescriptive, or “right” 
or “wrong” view toward usage. 
Among the written-in comments on 
the questionnaires were many 
which reveal a descriptive view to- 
ward usage. The descriptive view 
observes levels of usage, sees ac- 
ceptable usage not as_ being 
“right” or “wrong,” but as being 
relative to the social situation in 
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which language is used. This de- 
scriptive view of usage is the posi- 
tion held by such scholars and stu- 
dents of usage as Fries, Marck- 
wardt and Walcott, and others. 

Among those voicing a descrip- 
tive approach to usage study and 
teaching were many who feel that 
insistence on usages which teach- 
ers themselves do not observe is 
not only ludicrous but a waste of 
time. Many teachers stated that 
the usage they try to get their stu- 
dents to observe and imitate is the 
usage of the educated people of the 
community in which they live, re- 
gardless of whether or not that 
usage violates the rules of the 
grammar books. 

The questionnaire provided sta- 
tistical data for demonstrating 
the possible relationship between 
scores on the usage items and the 
variables: (1) grade level at which 
the teacher teaches, (2) size of 
community in which the teacher 
teaches, (3) vears of teaching ex- 
perience, and (4) highest academic 
degree held by the teacher. Earlier 
studies suggested that high-school 
teachers in small towns tended to 
reject items of debatable usage. The 
present survey confirms this ten- 
dency and adds two other variables, 
experience and degree held. The 
teacher, then, most likely to reject 
items of debatable usage is the 
high-school teacher with more than 
10 years of teaching experience 
living in a small town, who holds 
either an A.B. or an M.A. degree. 
On the other hand, the teacher 
most likely to accept items of de- 
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batable usage is the college teach- 
er in a citv of more than 50,000 
people with less than 10 years of 
experience and a doctor’s degree. 
The fact that the elementary teach- 
er generally falls between these 
two furnishes interesting material 
for conjecture. 

One might safely infer in the 
case of the college teacher that a 
tendency to approve items of de- 
batable usage is directly related 
to linguistic sophistication. Logi- 
callv, then, one might conclude that 
elementary teachers are in general 
more sophisticated linguistically 
than high-school teachers, although 
this conclusion should be made only 
tentatively, since the position of 
elementary teachers might be ex- 
plained on the basis of their not 
being linguistically sophisticated 
enough to identify “wrong” usages. 
There is, however, some informa- 
tion in the survey which indicates 
that the elementary teachers can 
hardly be considered benighted 
about linguistic matters. 

One thing seems clear: the usage 
battle has not been won, though 
progress has been made. Two rec- 
ommendations seem in order: (1) 
Regardless of teaching level, there 
should be included in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English a sound 
orientation in the views and meth- 
odology of modern scientific lan- 
guage study; (2) The NCTE 
should continue its program of sup- 
port of committees on current Eng- 
lish usage and its publication of 
books and articles dealing with 
usage of American English. e 
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Can Teachers Teach W hat They Don’t Know? 


Arithmetical Understandings 
of Elementary-School Teachers 


Joun E. Bean 


In The Elementary School Journal 


it is imperative that all 
citizens attain mathematical liter- 
acv to carry out the responsibili- 
ties and use the opportunities of 
effective citizenship in a mod- 
ern technocracy. Elementary-school 
teachers—as well as junior-high and 
senior-high teachers—must recog- 
nize and assume their share of re- 
sponsibilitv through effective arith- 
metic instruction in our public 
schools. 

A firm grasp of basic arithmeti- 
cal concepts and processes is essen- 
tial to teach arithmetic meaning- 
fullv. Teachers cannot teach under- 
standings that thev themselves do 
not Effective 
methodology will not automatically 
follow 
effective teaching methods are in- 
escapably rooted in understanding. 


have. instructional 


understanding, but certain 


One prerequisite for any pro- 
gram to further develop essential 
understandings among teachers is 
the 
teachers bring to the teaching of 


to determine what factors 
arithmetic—their understanding of 
the subject, their attitudes toward 
it, and their recognition of possible 
need for improvement. To measure 
these facets of the classroom teach- 
ers’ background was the purpose of 
a study recently completed under 
the direction of the writer and the 
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John E. Bean, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Education at Brigham 
Young University, Salt Lake City, 
now is Director of Research in the 
Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction. Reported from The 
Elementary School Journal, XLIX 
(May 1959), 447-50. 


sponsorship of the Utah Educa- 
tional Research Council. The in- 
strument selected to measure ele- 
mentary-school under- 
standing of basic arithmetical prin- 
ciples and concepts was Glennon’s 
Test of Basic Mathematical Under- 
standings, which consists of five 
sections: 

1. The Decimal System of No- 
tation (15 items) 


2. Basic Understandings of In- 


teachers’ 


tegers and Processes (15 items) 

3. Basic Understandings of Frac- 
tions and Processes (15 items) 

4. Basic Understandings of Dec- 
imals and Processes (20 items) 

5. Basic Understandings of the 
Rationale — of (15 
items ) 


Computation 


Altogether 450 classroom teach- 
ers in the elementary schools in 40 
representative school districts in 
Utah were tested for the study. The 
teachers’ scores on the 80-item test 
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ranged from 18 to 78. The mean 
score for all teachers was 52.46, or 
65.58 percent. Roughly, two- 
thirds of all teachers answered be- 
tween 39 and 65 items correctly. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 


A questionnaire was devised to 
determine the relationship between 
test scores and various criterions 
deemed relevant to the problem. 
It was revealed, for example, that 
teachers, having taken the test, 
noted that they were in need of im- 
provement. Before the test, the 


overwhelming majority of teachers 
—71.92 percent—considered them- 
selves average in arithmetical un- 
derstandings covered by the test; 
89.35 percent considered them- 
selves average or above and thus 
presumably under no great pres- 


sure for selfimprovement. After the 
test, however, the group who per- 
ceived themselves as below aver- 
age in arithmetic understanding in- 
creased from 10.65 percent to 
24.96 percent. 

The study also indicated that as 
teachers gain experience there is a 
small cumulative increase in their 
understanding of arithmetic, and 
that a teachers college preparation 
has a direct bearing on arithmetic 
understandings. Teachers who had 
done graduate work, for instance, 
averaged more than seven points 
above teachers who did not have 
a Bachelor’s degree. 

The first steps in any program of 
remediation must be to determine 
objectively whether improvement 
is possible as well as desirable. 


Since many teachers—on all grade 
levels—scored in the 60’s and 70’s, 
it seems fair to assume that im- 
provement for most of the others 
is possible. 

Judging from the test results, 
most elementary-school teachers 
apparently have an adequate un- 
derstanding of the place-value rela- 
tionships in the decimal system of 
notation. The problem here, then, 
is primarily one of refining and ex- 
tending these understandings. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The study disclosed several other 
problems. For example, while 
three-fourths of the items on inte- 
gers and processes were answered 
correctly, this proportion dropped 
to just over half when decimal proc- 
esses were introduced. It should 
not take a great deal of review to 
enlarge the facility with integers 
to include the important but less 
familiar extension of integers into 
decimal fractions. 

The findings on fractions and 
fractional processes pointed up an- 
other difficulty. Fractions are not 
based on powers of 10 but on an 
infinite number of possible denom- 
inators. Many teachers needed 
a more thorough understanding 
of the quantitative relationships 
among fractions that are used wide- 
ly enough to justify their inclusion 
in the curriculum. The concepts of 
halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
eighths, twelfths, sixteenths, and 
thirtv-seconds especially should be 
developed, along with the under- 
standings necessary to extend these 
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concepts to any unfamiliar fractions 
encountered. 

The final section of the test ex- 
plored teachers’ understandings of 
the rationale of computation. As a 
test of computational skills, the ex- 
amples in the section were simple 
enough. Yet teachers were able to 
explain underlying principles in- 
volved in these computations for 
only 60 percent of the items. The 
results seem to point up conclu- 
sions of other researchers who have 
noted an emphasis on rote memori- 
zation and mechanical processes. 

Authorities generally agree that 
the undergraduate preparation of 
teachers should include a_ basic 
course in arithmetic and course in 
teaching methodology. Some col- 
leges of education have already set 
up these requirements. An arithme- 
tic course to develop a_ working 
understanding of number systems 
should be required not only of ele- 
mentary-school teachers but also 
of all college students who cannot 
demonstrate adequate understand- 
ing and proficiency in this field. 
The course proposed is not a reme- 
dial course that repeats the content 
of high-school mathematics, but a 
college-level course with full credit. 

Ideally, the requirement would 
in time eliminate the need for such 
a course. For, if teachers whose un- 


derstandings are coupled with ef- 
fective teaching procedures could 
so guide the quantitative experi- 
ences of children that the children 
achieved a lasting understanding 
and mastery of fundamental arith- 
metic principles and concepts, the 
next generation of teachers would 
have far less need for a college- 
level course in basic mathematics. 
While it is virtually impossible to 
realize this ideal in full, partial 
realization is both possible and 
likely. 

The needs are too pressing to 
limit action to preservice education 
of teachers; in-service programs for 
improving arithmetic instruction 
are also needed. Two courses of in- 
service action seem appropriate. 
One possibility is a series of state, 
regional, or district workshops in 
arithmetic. Another possibility is a 
series of regional extension courses 
under the direction of the colleges 
of education in each state, to be of- 
fered at the graduate level for uni- 
versity credit. 

Whether these activities are spon- 
sored and financed by the various 
school districts, state departments 
of public instruction, institutional 
grants, or some combination of 
these, they present an opportunity 
and a challenge that parents and 
educators cannot ignore. e 


Arithmetic from a Child’s Viewpoint 


AN eight-year-old girl, asked by her grandmother how she 
was doing in arithmetic, replied, “Swell, we're studying 
our Roman Noodles now.”—Reported by Ellen Saunders 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 
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== With Education in Washington *==- 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Classroom Automation.—Automa- 
tion is moving into classrooms—in- 
exorably—and Washington officials 
are wondering what to do about it. 
Stop it? Hardly The 


armed forces have made extensive 


possible. 


use of teaching machines and the 
evidence reflects the effectiveness 
teacher. Encour- 
age the trend? That is hardly nec- 
essary. 


of the electronic 


Research and experimenta- 
with 
moving ahead at a_ brisk pace. 
Washington officials have, there- 
fore, decided to do the only thing 
they can—report what’s happening 
and hope for the best. 


tion teaching machines are 


The first such report will be 
called “Automation in Teaching.” 
It is being compiled by the NEA’s 
division of audio-visual instruction. 
The story will begin in 1926 and 
will end with an account of three 
teaching machines soon to be 
placed on the market by Prof. Skin- 
ner of Harvard University. 
already in use teach 
arithmetic to elementary children 
and foreign high- 
school students. Some machines use 
the Socratic method; others encour- 
age a problem-solving technique; 


Devices 


languages to 


and there are machines which can 
help in drill with anything from 
grammar to geometric theorems. 
Leaders in audio-visual instruc- 
tion foresee sharp controversy de- 
veloping around the use of teach- 
ing machines. 
Creators of 


these electronic 


teaching devices already argue that 
“education, just as other industries, 

must increase productivity to solve 
the problem of multiplying student 
population vs. lagging teaching 
population.” They argue that 
teaching machines would decrease 
clerical drudgery for teachers and 
provide individual tutors for stu- 
dents. Experimentation with teach- 
ing and their program 
content is now going on in the New 
York Institute of Technology, at 
Harvard University, and at various 
points north and south and all the 
way across the country to Califor- 
nia’s UCLA. A good deal of experi- 
mentation has already been carried 
on with subject matter and with 
test groups of elementary-grade 
pupils. In some instances, many of 
the more determined experimenters 
believe the machines can replace 
living teachers on the college level 


machines 


and foresee their use both in teach- 
ing basic content as well as in test- 
ing achievement. 

Organized teachers are expected 
to fight the of the 
gadgets in the classrooms with the 


introduction 


same fervor that eighteenth-century 
workers fought the automatic loom. 


Can Schools Help Delinquency? 
—Good teaching and good school 
administration are potent measures 
in reducing the incidence of juve- 
nile misbehavior, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Project reported to the 
NEA last month. 
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Wise teachers and sympathetic 
principals are in the first line of 
defense in combatting potential 
troublemaking by youths. But a 
small percentage of tougher char- 
acters need stern measures, and 
these must be administered not by 
school people but by the psvchia- 
trist, social worker, police, and 
court officers. 

The NEA’s Juvenile Delinquen- 
cv Project spent nearly 12 months 
studving and cures for 
vouthful misbehavior. Its report, i 
two volumes, first seeks a dens 
for juvenile delinquency and then 


causes 


suggests principles and _ practices 
for coping with the problem. (See 
page 5 of this issue of Tue Epuca- 
TION DiGEsT.) 

The theoretical statement holds 
that a good deal of juvenile crime 
stems from lower-class youngsters 
who seek to find themselves or to 
establish their worth as personali- 
ties. The ways in which they seek 
to achieve this—cursing, beating up 
others, cheating, stealing—are not 
accepted by the legal-societal svs- 
tem under which we live. The cure, 
is to help 
find wavs 
for achieving prestige which do not 
violate the norms of our culture. 


therefore, 
voungsters 


in theory, 
lower-class 


Coming to the more solid ground 
of practice, the Project reports case 
after potential 
troublemakers were set straight by 


case which 
good classroom management, zest- 
ful teaching, and sympathetic coun- 
seling. Moreover, the Project staff 
the classroom 
teacher a special role in the fight 


members assign 
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against juvenile crime. The teacher 
should identify early possible trou- 
ble makers of the future and refer 
them to the principal for special 
treatment. 

Predelinquent delinquent 
youngsters can often be helped by 
special courses, special teachers, or 
special classes. St. Paul, Houston, 
Newark (N. J.), Los Angeles 
County, Chicago, New York City, 
Indianapolis, and Pittsburgh are 
among the school districts which 
resort to such remedial or rehabili- 
tative services. 


“But juvenile delinquency is ev- 
All citizens, the 
and lay and _ pro- 
fessional workers must get into the 
cannot go it 
says the Project. 


ervbody’s business. 
gene ral public, 


act. The school 
alone,” 


College Degree Mills—The 
American Council on Education 
wants federal and state legislation 
to curb and control America’s de- 
gree mills. 

A degree mill, according to the 
Council, is an calling it- 
self a college or university, which 
sells, by mail usually, quickie di- 
plomas for a fee starting at $50 or 
so. A degree mill has no faculty, 
library, or adequately constructed 
correspondence lessons. A mailbox 
or a rented office desk serves as the 
The “institution” offers 
bachelors, masters, and doctors de- 
grees 


agency, 


campus. 


in subjects ranging from 
philosophy to naturopathic medi- 
cine. 

The Council found that some 200 
degree mills operate in the United ” 
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States, cheating 750,000 students 
of $750,000,000 a vear. 

Of special interest to the U. S. 
State Department is that a number 
of degree mills located in the 
United States lure foreign na- 
tionals. “The sale of American di- 
plomas in Africa is a significant 
problem,” says Arthur S. Adams, 
Council president. 

The Council recommends, there- 
fore, that the State Department be 
empowered by law to control the 
operations of American degree mills 
as thev affect international rela- 
tions. 

A large part of the responsibility 
for curbing the evils of the degree 
mills should fall on the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Post Office, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Council says. Just what assignments 
each should be given must be de- 
termined by Congress after a series 
of committee hearings. 

But federal legislation must be 
coupled with action by the states. 
It is the states which must adopt 
uniform legislation setting mini- 
mum standards for licensing and 
operating institutions of higher 
learning, especially those which 
grant degrees. Concludes the Coun- 
cil: “With a firm legal framework 
obtained through state action and 
supplemental federal _ legislation, 
and with the careful documentation 
of degree mill activities placed in 
the public records through a con- 
gressional investigation . . . there is 
a real chance that American de- 
gree mills can be eliminated from 
the educational scene.” 


Rickover Testifies—When Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover re- 
turned from Soviet Russia last 
summer, he received a telephone 
call from Clarence Cannon (D., 
Missouri), chairman of the power- 
ful House Committee on Appropri- 
ations. Would the Admiral mind 
testifving before the Committee on 
Russia’s schools? The Admiral said 
he’d be delighted and so became 
the rare example of being witness 
for a Congressional hearing set up 
especially to hear him and him 
alone. 

The Committee has just released 
the testimony. It is an 82-page 
pamphlet in which the Admiral 
records these personal convictions: 

1. American schools are not the 
best in the world. 

2. In the training of the intellect 
the Russians are doing a better job 
than we are. 

3. American schools should abol- 
ish the electives system for high- 
school and college students. 

4. American schools should set 
up uniform national standards to 
which teachers, schools, and pupils 
would have to adhere. 

5. American communities should 
stop building beautiful school edi- 
fices and make their school plants 
more austere, like Russia is doing. 
Then there would be enough 
money saved for “real education.” 

Although these statements re- 
peat the Admiral’s previously pub- 
lished arguments, they assume im- 
portance because they were re- 
stated before thie Appropriations 
Committee during a long and leis- 
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urely session. Admiral Rickover re- 
ceived a careful hearing by nearly 
all Committee members. This is the 
same Committee which has a life- 
and-death power over all appropri- 
ations for school purposes. 

At one point in the testimony, 
Rep. Evins (D., Tenn.) asked: “As 
I have listened to your comments, 
Admiral, it appears that the Rus- 
sians are taking the lead in well- 
disciplined education in getting at 
fundamentals. Our forte has been 
more along the lines of inculcating 
initiative and independent thought. 
Of course, we all appreciate that, 
for example, a man who can’t add 
or subtract properly is not likely to 
develop a new system of calculus. 
But, don’t vou feel that perhaps 
our system and our emphasis on 
initiative, to some extent at least, 
is a factor to our advantage?” 

Admiral Rickover: “I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with you that 
our educational system inculcates 
initiative and independence of 
thought. In my opinion, it goes in 
too much for life adjustment, be- 
havioral conditioning, and teach- 
ing the child to conform to what- 
ever group he will be identified 
with in later life. Typewriting, 
driver training, woodshop,  eti- 
quette, baton twirling, flycasting, 
domestic science, and other know- 
how subjects, no matter how ‘use- 
ful’ they may be, do not, to my 
mind, inculcate as much initiative 
and independent thought as does 
grappling with the basic liberal- 
arts curriculum. Dealing with hard 
intellectual problems toughens the 
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mind and to that extent develops 
initiative.” 


NEA Emphasis.—For the third 
consecutive year, the National Edu- 
cation Association took a day and a 
half to bring together its entire pro- 
fessional staff—-or as many mem- 
bers as could be rounded up at one 
time—to do some stock-taking, soul- 
searching, and planning for the fu- 
ture. The sessions were held Sep- 
tember 20 and 21. 

Where shall the NEA place its 
emphasis during the months ahead? 
was the big question Executive Sec- 
retary William G. Carr asked. The 
answers were already foreshadowed 
by the assignments given to four 
task forces three months before the 
two-day soul-searching meeting. 

The task forces were asked to 
explore (1) ways for working to- 
ward balance in the curriculum, 
(2) ways to improve professional 
preparation of teachers, (3) how 
to improve communication between 
NEA and its affiliated state and 
local associations, and (4) how to 
finance quality in public education. 

It should be no surprise that the 
NEA staff considered point four 
its most challenging assignment 
for the coming months. In the 
words of Dr. Carr: “The most im- 
portant single agreement of the re- 
cent staff conference was that there 
should be an all out effort to pass 
legislation providing substantial 
federal support for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This 
would be in support of the official 
NEA position. Such an effort is 
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imperative before Congress comes 
back for the next session.” 

In short, 1960 should be a nor- 
mal vear. The NEA, as usual, will 
make its all-out effort for a_ bill 
seeking federal aid to the public 
schools. 


Grants-in-Aid Agency.—Congress 
is planning to set up a permanent 
commission to advise on a multi- 
billion dollar —business—grants-in- 
aid to the states. 

Even lawmakers skeptical of 
“another commission” think it is a 
good idea. The second session of 
the 86th Congress, beginning in 
January, is likely to enact the leg- 
islation creating this new agency. 

In 1959 the federal government 
paid out $6 billion in all types of 
grants to states. About $1 billion 
of this was for educational pur- 
poses. Congress believes it is time 
to set up permanent machinery that 
would bring efficiency in the dis- 
tribution of these grants. (The ef- 
forts to curtail or limit them has 
long been abandoned. ) 

Congressional grants-in-aid go 
back to the days of Lincoln; ef- 
forts to regulate them go back to 
the davs of Theodore Roosevelt. In 
1908 President Roosevelt called the 
first Governors Conference and laid 
before it the question of how fed- 
eral help to the states could be co- 
ordinated and improved. 

Half a century later this same 
question was before the so-called 
Kestnbaum Commission. In 1953, 
the White House asked a business- 
man, Mever Kestnbaum, to head 
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up a temporary commission on 
intergovernment relations. The 
group labored for two vears and 
issued a report, the substance of 
which was that the federal govern- 
ment should curtail grants-in-aid 
and gradually return the activities 
in which the federal government 
has been involved back to the 
states. 

Educators did not like this con- 
clusion—but they had little to wor- 
rv about. According to Rep. Fon- 
tain (D., N.C.), the Kestnbaum 
Commission has had “no significant 
impact” on federal-state relations 
or the improvement of grants-in- 
aid programs. A still later effort 
made by President Eisenhower in 
creating a Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee was about as ef- 
fective as the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion. Congressmen say that there 
is need for a permanent piece of 
machinery under a Congressional 
charter and with a specific Con- 
gressional mandate and with power 
to act. 

Should such an agencv be cre- 
ated, it would face, in microcosm, 
nearly all the problems of the fed- 
eral government. Aside from road 
building, flood prevention, conser- 
vation, and public-health questions 
(to name but four) it would have 
to be concerned with grants-in-aid 
for agricultural extension work, 
school lunches, rural libraries, vo- 
cational education and rehabilita- 
tion, school operations in federally 
affected areas, college housing, and 
child welfare services (to name but 
seven. ) e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Indianapolis, Ind.: George S. 
Ostheimer, acting superintendent 
since the resignation of Herman L. 
Shibler in June, has been named su- 
perintendent. 

Eugene, Ore.: Millard Z. Pond, 
formerly superintendent at Burl- 
ington, Iowa, is successor to Clar- 
ence Hines, resigned. 

Santa Cruz, Calif.: Thomas R. 
Turner, formerly at Pacific Grove, 
Calif., is now superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire: Leonard Haas, dean of in- 
struction since 1948, has_ been 
named successor to William R. 
Davies, president since 1941, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville: Storm Whaley has_ been 
named acting president, succeeding 
John T. Caldwell, now chancellor of 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia: R. Marvin Schadt, for- 
merly superintendent at Ellinwood, 
Kan., has been named head of the 
department of school administra- 
tion. 

University of Texas, Austin: 
Bascom B. Hayes, formerly super- 
intendent at Freeport, Tex., has 
been appointed professor of educa- 
tional administration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Clardy H. Moore, who retired in 
June after 32 years as superinten- 
dent at Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
appointed special staff assistant 
for the National Defense Education 
Act Programs in the U. S. Office 
of Education. Another recent ap- 
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pointment by the U. S. Office of 
Education is Don Twiford, formerly 
director of guidance services with 
the Nebraska State Department of 
Education, who was named special- 
ist for program development of 
testing, guidance, and counseling 
for the U. S. Office. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Harry Dexter Kitson, professor 
emeritus of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
a pioneer in the development of vo- 
cational guidance, at the age of 73. 


Plastic School 

A scnoot building made of plastics 
which can be expanded, converted 
to new needs, and even taken 
apart, moved to a different site, and 
quickly reassembled, has been de- 
signed at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The constructed of 
load-bearing sandwich panels made 
of thin plastic outer skins bonded 
to a core of plastic foam. The skins 
bear most of the load. The core 


school is 


stabilizes the outer skins, prevents 
them from buckling under stress, 
and is used as insulation. 


Fewer H. S. Formal Classes? 

Hicu schools patterned more like 
colleges—with fewer formal classes 
and more individual study time— 
were suggested as one way of solv- 
ing the problem of crowded high- 
school curriculums by Lloyd S. 
Michael, superintendent of Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill., at a National Conference 
of Physicians and Schools held in 
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Highland Park, Ill., in October. 

“All too frequently we have or- 
ganized our high schools as though 
without the physical presence of 
the teacher there would be no 
learning,” he said. “However, near- 
ly all college students report that 
they learn more per year in 
college, where each class meets 
only two or three times a week, 
than they do in high school, where 
each class meets every day. There 
is no reason to think that young- 
sters 13 to 17 years old can stand 
more of a classroom grind than col- 
lege students.” 


International Committee 
Creation of an independent na- 
tional committee to study the par- 


ticipation of American universities 
in international education, research, 
and technical assistance was an- 
nounced in October by Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

The new group, known as the 
Committee on the University and 
World Affairs, consists of nine 
leaders from universities, govern- 
ment, business, and foundations. J. 
L. Morrill, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is chairman. 
Other members are: Harold Boes- 
chenstein, president, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation; Harvie 
Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University; Arthur S. Flemming, 
U. S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Senator J. W. 
Fulbright; John W. Gardner, pres- 
ident, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York; Franklin D. Murphy, 


chancellor, University of Kansas; 
Philip D. Reed, General Electric 
Company; and Dean Rusk, presi- 
dent, the Rockefeller Foundation. 


For Better Administrators 

Tue American Association of School 
Administrators has announced it 
has received a grant of $346,843 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich., to aid in its 
efforts to raise standards of school 
administration and improve leader- 
ship of America’s schools. 

The Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administra- 
tion, through which the Kellogg 
Foundation and AASA have been 
working in recent vears in a joint 
effort to improve administrative 
standards in schools, will continue 
to spearhead the program, accord- 
ing to Martin Essex, president of 
the AASA. 

Ultimate aims of the program are 
to bring about accreditation of se- 
lected colleges and universities spe- 
cially qualified to award degrees in 
school administration, to help states 
adopt standards which would re- 
quire new school administrators to 
be graduates of accredited schools, 
and to persuade school boards to 
employ only graduates of high 


quality training programs. 


School Fire Study 

Tue National Academy of Sciences 
—National Research Council, a pri- 
vate body of research scientists and 
engineers, has announced a spe- 
cial study of school fire safety. The 
study will be conducted by the 
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Building Research Advisory Board 
with joint sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Research under a 
grant from Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Chief purpose of the project is to 
assemble, evaluate, and publish in- 
formation on the question of fire 
safety and its dual relationship to 
the economies of school structures 
and the educational needs of com- 
munities. 


New Magazine 
ANNOUNCEMENT of a new maga- 
zine to be issued starting in Janu- 
arv has been made by Buttenheim 
Publishing Company. The new pub- 
lication, to be called Overview, will 
incorporate two current Butten- 
heim publications—The School Ex- 
ecutive and Educational Business. 

Editor of Overview will be Arch- 
ibald B. Shaw, formerly superin- 
tendent at Scarsdale, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Walter D. Cocking, who will 
retire January 1, 1960. Dr. Cock- 
ing has been editor of School Ex- 
ecutive and Educational Business 
since 1943. 


New TV Center 

A CentER for Instructional Tele- 
vision, said to be the first of its 
kind in the United States, has been 
established by New York Univer- 
sity in collaboration with the Radio 
Corporation of America. The 
Center's program, designed to de- 
velop and disseminate the most ef- 
fective techniques for televised 
teaching in the nation’s schools, was 
scheduled to begin in September. 
1959 
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Intended for teachers, producer- 
directors, evaluators, and adminis- 
trators, the Center’s program will 
include teacher-training, appren- 
ticeships, institutes and in-service 
workshops, consulting services, and 
research. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has provided approximately 
$100,000 in funds and television 
equipment for the Center. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 1-2, Association of Urban 
Universities, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 3-5, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Nov. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 25-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Kansas City. 

Nov. 27-29, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago, IIl. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 7-11, American Vocational 
Association, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 25-30, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Educational Materials 


Getting Down to Cases. Robert 
L.. Brackenbury. New York: 
>. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 
222. $4.00. 

Subtitled “A Problems Approach 
to Educational Philosophizing,” this 
book introduces into each chapter 
specific problematic situations in- 
stead of describing various phil- 
osophical viewpoints and deduct- 
ing educational implications there- 
from. 

Each situation is developed to 
represent one or more of the cru- 
cial issues in education today. The 
problems are theoretical in that 
they involve broed issues and prin- 
ciples, but their treatment is given 
substance and concreteness by the 
use of the case approach. Follow- 
ing each case study there is a dis- 
cussion of various methods of 
handling the situation and the prin- 
ciples of philosophy involved in 
each method. 

Professor Brackenbury is chair- 
man of social and philosophical ed- 
ucation at the University of South- 
ern California. 


Introduction to Educational Re- 
search. Carter V. Good. New 
York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 
424. $5.00. 

The author explains that this is 
not intended to be a “rule book” of 
research methods, but is, instead, a 
discussion of concepts, principles, 
and procedures in educational re- 
search. 

The plan of presentation followed 
here is to identify areas appropri- 
ate for investigation, to character- 
ize the research procedure or data- 
gathering technique, and to sum- 
marize illustrative studies. 

The author discusses such topics 
as the hallmarks of scientific meth- 


od, problem and hypothesis, his- 
tory and historiography, descrip- 
tive-survey studies, development 
and growth studies, clinical and 
case studies, experimental designs, 
and the technical report. 

Dr. Good is director of graduate 
studies and dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati. 


Guidance in the Elementary 
School. Robert H. Knapp. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xii + 394. $5.00. 
Guidance, in this book, is related 

to all facets of the child’s experi- 

ence, not only in school but at home 
and in the community. 

The role of the teacher as 
teacher-counselor in the elementary 
school, the role of the cumulative 
record in the guidance program, the 
problem of exceptional children, the 
techniques of grouping, and the 
techniques of administration are all 
covered in the discussion. 

The reasons behind the various 
guidance techniques presented are 
given by the author to help the 
reader develop understanding and 
achieve the flexibility needed to 
cope with individual situations as 
they arise. 


The Alive and Growing Teach- 
er. Clark E. Moustakas. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 157. $3.00. 
This book is a portrayal of per- 

sons living and learning together. 

It is an account of persons strug- 

gling with personal and profes- 

sional issues, problems and con- 
cerns, and their growing respect, 
acceptance, and love for each other. 

The particular group involved is 

a group of classroom teachers and 

principals. Their experience and the 

underlying theory, however, are 
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relevant to any person concerned 
with human relations and genuine 
life with other persons. 


Curriculum Consultants at 
Work; Factors Affecting 
Their Success. Marcella R. 
Lawler. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
1959. Pp. x + 212. $3.75. 
This book, based on original re- 

search done under the auspices of 

the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, de- 
scribes the work of six consultants 
as they engaged in cooperative 
curriculum research studies in As- 
sociated Schools of the Institute. 
It is a study of the factors that 
facilitate or impede the curriculum 
consultant’s work with teachers and 
instructional leaders in improving 
the school program. The four cri- 
tical areas identified as affecting 
the success of the curriculum con- 
sultant—problem definition, group 
climate, consultant ways of work- 
ing, and central office leadership— 
are discussed in separate chapters. 


Sociometry in the Classroom. 
Norman E. Gronlund. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. xviii + 340. $4.50. 
Professor Gronlund has made 
available in this book a comprehen- 
sive integration and interpretation 
of sociometric research literature 
and its meaning for education from 
reports scattered throughout tech- 
nical professional journals not gen- 
erally available to school personnel. 
The book is organized into three 
parts, following an introductory 
chapter which presents a descrip- 
tion of the sociometric technique. 
The first part is devoted to meth- 
ods of testing. Part two contains 
the basic information needed for 


1959 


understanding sociometric results. 
The third part of the book is de- 
voted to the educational applica- 
tions of sociometric results. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Mathematics, Grade 3; Materials 
for the Literature Program, Grades 
1-6; and Science, Grades K-6: Earth 
in Space. Curriculum bulletins of 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Available from the New 
York Publications Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. $1.50, $.75, and $.50. 

Working with Animals_ and 
Working with Plants. J. Myron At- 
kin and R. Will Burnett. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. viii + 67 and vi + 58. $1.00 
each. Two booklets in the Elemen- 
tary School Science Activities 
Series. 

Aviation Units for the Intermedi- 
ate Grades. Developed by teachers 
of Syracuse, N. Y. school district. 
Available from National Aviation 
Education Council, Washington 6, 
D. C. Pp. 31. $.50. 

Your Child Entering School? 
Greenfield, Mass.: Channing L. 
Bete Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 15. $.25 
each. A scriptographic booklet. 

Strengthening Fundamental 
Skills with Instruction Games. Guy 
Wagner, Mildred Alexander, and 
Max Hosier. Cedar Falls, Ia.: J. S. 
Latta and Son, 1959. Pp. 91. $1.00. 
Includes 150 instructional games. 


SECONDARY 

Good Reading for Poor Readers. 
George D. Spache. Champaign, III.: 
The Garrard Press, 1958. Pp. 168. 
$2.50. 

Spelling for You. Hardy R. Finch, 
Harrison B. Bell, and Anna Bro- 
chick. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. viii 
+ 114. $2.24. Designed for junior- 
high and_ senior-high students. 
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Contains a basic word list of 630 
words most frequently misspelled. 
Successful School Publications. 
Erwin F. Karner and Christobel M. 
Cordell. Portland, Me.: J. W. Balch, 
1959. Pp. 210. $2.50, paperbound. 
The Junior High School Program. 
Atlanta, Ga.: The Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1958. Pp. iv + 112. $1.50. 
Discounts in quantity. Report of a 
study conducted by the Commission 
on Secondary Schools and the Com- 
mission on Research and Service. 
Biology and Human Progress. 
(Second Edition.) Louis Eisman 
and Charles Tanzer. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiv + 544. $4.80. 
Management for You. Cleo Fitz- 
simmons and Nell White. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 
ix + 422. $4.20. Includes manage- 
ment of self, management in home- 
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making activities, and management 
in the family. 


COLLEGE 

The Adventure of Learning in 
College; An Undergraduate Guide 
to Productive Study. Roger H. Gar- 
rison. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. Pp. xii + 270. $3.25. 

Are Liberal Arts Colleges Be- 
coming Professional Schools? Ear! 
J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. Pp. 26. $.50. 


GUIDANCE 
Employment Opportunities for 
Women in Legal Work. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 265, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1958. Pp. vi + 
34. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 


Send for this 


NEW McKNIGHT 


CATALOG 


Describes over 25 interesting, practical 
and educational guidance books 


TYPICAL GUIDANCE BOOKS: 


@ Good Manners; The 
Magic Key (Brand New) 


@ As Others Like You and 
Tests on Social Usage 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 


Dept. 709, Bloomington, Illinois 


FILL IN 
COUPON BELOW 


@ College Know-How 

@ Guidance in Elementary 
Schools 

@ Selecting an Occupation 

@ Understanding Ourselves 


25, D. C. $.20. 


publications 
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COMPA ROOMNOTON, BUNOS 


Exploring Occupations 
Growing Up 


Success in the World 
Work 


The Bobby G 
You and Your Future 


You and Your Work 
Ways 
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Careers in Science Teaching. An 
18-page booklet available from Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Single copy free. 

A Guide to Vocations in Engi- 
neering and Related Fields. Lynn 
and Lillian Ralya. A 42-page book- 
let available from the authors, 907 
Fourteenth St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. $1.25. 


GENERAL 

Ewen’s Musical Masterworks; 
The Encyclopedia of Musical Mas- 
terpieces. David Ewen. New York: 
Arco Publishing Company, 1959. 
Pp. vi + 740. $3.95. A revised edi- 
tion of Music for the Millions. 

Educating the Gifted; A Book of 
Readings. Edited by Joseph L. 
French. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1959. Pp. xv + 555. 
$5.50. 


Hand in Hand. Medford, Mass.: 
Gordon & Company, Publishers, 
1958. Pp. xxi + 337. $10.00. De- 
scribes 50 years (1908-1958) of in- 
dustry-aided, selective cooperative 
education. 

Community Education; Principles 
and Practices from World-Wide Ex- 
perience. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. Pp. xxii + 417. 
$3.00. (paper bound); $4.00 (cloth). 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

Education in a Free Society. Reu- 
ben G. Gustavson, Peter Viereck, 
and Paul Woodring. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. Pp. 47. $3.00. 

Classroom Kit on Nuclear Ener- 
gy. Kit consists of 40-page booklet, 
“Youth’s Opportunities in the 
Atomic Industry”; 12-page booklet 
on the atomic industry; and 13” x 


Announcing: 


“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools” 
Contains 8 articles which originally appeared in the PERson- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, plus a foreword by the Director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, R. H. Felix, who 


writes: 


... “I am particularly pleased to contribute the foreword to 

this impressive collection of articles on mental health in edu- 

cation. The programs described are a sampling of the creative 

work being done in this field and represent a timely contri- 

bution to a rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 
In addition to introductory and summary articles by Joseph 
Samler, Editor of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, the 
68-page publication contains articles by Bernard Peck and 
Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. Ojemann, William E. Hall, Clark 
Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara Biber. 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent 
discount plus postage. Address orders to: _ 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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20” flow chart of U. S. atomic in- 
dustry. Available from Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum, 3 E. 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. $7.50. 

Economics and the Educational 
Administrator. Meno Lovenstein. 
New York: Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 1958. Pp. ix + 
171. $1.50. 

Eyes, Our Windows to the World. 
New York: Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau, 1958. Pp. 32. Single 
copies free. 

The Dark Ages. W. P. Kerr. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
236. $.50, paperbound. A new 
Mentor book. 


Building Children’s Personalities 
with Creative Dancing. A 16mm 
sound color film. Available for pur- 
chase or rent from Department of 
Visual Communication, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Also 
available in black and white. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Stereo Relief Globe. A new kind 
of world globe with accurate raised 
relief on its surface plus all the 
place names, political coloring, and 
other reference features found on 
regular globes. For information 
write Replogle Globes, Inc., 1901 
N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39. 

McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 1959- 
60 Catalog. A 65-page booklet 
which includes a special National 
Defense Education Act supplement. 
Available from Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Pictures Teach at Pennfield. A 
19-minute color film on the role of 
audio-visual materials in today’s 
schools. Available on free-loan 
basis from Audio-Visual Service, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochest- 
er 4, N. Y. 

The Tape Recorder in the Class- 
room. Julia Mellenbruch. Austin, 
Tex.: University of Texas Visual 
Instruction Bureau, 1959. Pp. 67. 

2.00. 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Collier’s Encyclopedia 


L] McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 


Viewlex Projectors 


[] American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn. Booklet 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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NEW 1959 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia 
offers a New Dimension in planned, 
progressive expansion based on the 
reference needs and interests of mod- 
ern readers. 


This new edition combines 427 com- 
pletely new authoritative articles with 
over 900 new illustrations to provide 
the most timely information you can 
possibly get in an encyclopedia. 


A total of 1,719 articles have been 
added or revised. Such timely subjects 
as Space Satellites, Space Travel, 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and ex- 
panded. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general 
science, chemistry, physics, biology, 
mathematics and allied subjects, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the 
rovisions of Title III of the National 
efense Education Act of 1958. 


No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is 
recommended by every Educational 
and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


Cc WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: 
Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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